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en of was to cause them to vomit the most 
disgusting and loathsome mass of matter con- 
ceivable from the stomach, when an immediate 
reaction took place, and the hogs were soon 
entirely well.” 
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To Apvxrtisxns.—Business men wil find it greatly to 
to advertise in the Era. 
og ill & Co., 8. B. Niles, and Joy, Coe, & 
©o., are our authorized advertising agents for Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia. 


A CARD. 


It is due to the subscribers of the National 
Era to state that the paper will continue to be 
edited and published under the provision made 
by its late editor and proprietor, in view of his 
intended absence in Europe. 

The Era will remain true to the principles it 
has always advocated. Writers of eminent 
ability will contribute to its editorial columns. 
Its literary department will be placed in able 
hands, and no effort will be spared to make the 
paper as nearly as possible what it has always 
been. 

The value of the National Era as the repre- 
sentative of free principles at the National Cap- 
ital, and to the family of its late editor as their 
only available means of support, makes it my 
imperative duty to continue its publication 
without interruption. 

Marcaret L, Batey. 

Washington, July 11, 1859. 








MEANNESS IN THE POST OFFICE. 


It will be seen by the card of Mr. Clephane, 
the Secretary of the Republican Association in 
this city, that the Postmaster of Washington, 
Mr. Jones, has been seized with a sudden 
qualm of conscience upon the subject of trans- 
mitting matter through the mails supposed to be 
franked by an authorized agent of a member of 
Congress. Taking this fact by itself, entirely 
disconnected from the surrounding circum- 
stances, and it would indicate a hopeful state 
of contrition and reformation ; for it is notorious 
that thousands upon thousands of such franks 
bave been permitted to pass unquestioned by 
the conscience-stricken Mr. Jones, not only du- 
ring his present term of office, but during the 
whole of his former term. He has been in of 
fice for eighteen months past, and at the last 
session of Congress he permitted members of all 
parties to resort to it with impunity. No dis- 
guise was attempted. The rule was, where a 
heavy amount of franking was to be done, to 
employ clerks to perform the dradgery of wri- 
ting the member's name, as well as of directing 
the enclosure. It has been stated in the United 
States Senate, by Mr. Iverson, that a single 
Senator, Mr. Douglas, had sent out more than 
three hundred thousand copies of his speeches 
during a session, and other Senators were state¢ 
to have sent we know not how many thousands. 
Brery one kuows that Mr. Douglas could not 
send out the enormous number of speeches 
which go under his frank, without making 
franking the steady business of his life. It is 
notorious that he as well as other Senators and 
members, Democratic, American, and Repub- 
lican, have been in the habit of employing or 
authorizing one, two, or more persons to frank 
for them ; and the fact is nowhere better known 
than at the Washington City Post Office. 

We understand, that during the racent trial 
of Phillips, in this city, for using the frank of 
Mr. Douglas for his own private purposes, the 
fact was either proven or admitted by Mr. Doug- 
las, that the defendant had been employed or 
authorized by him to use his frank in sending 
out political documents. We also have it, upon 
good authority, that Mr. Thomas B. Florence, a 
member of Congress from Philadelphia, who 
has a Quixotic project on hand for starting a 


ofan ageut in franking thousands of circulars. 
But there is another case about which there can 
be no doubt, viz: that of some thirty thousand Re- 
publican documents which were sent off under 
Mr. Covode’s frank, from the Republican Rooms, 
about six or eight weeks ago. For weeks, the 
young Republicans about the city were em- 
ployed at their rooms, publicly and openly, in 
franking and directing these documents, in the 
name and by the authority of Mr. Covode, who 
went to the Post Office to inform the Postmaster 
of his presence in the city, when they were sent 
forward as a matter of course. 

No disguise or decepiion was attempted. 
Nobody was deceived. Time seemed to have 
ganctfoned the abuse of employing agents to do 
the drudgery of franking, and some of the best 
men in Congress, of all partics, resorted to it. 
The Postmaster of Washington and his clerks 
understood the matter as perfectly then as they 
do now. But the Democracy then had, or sup- 
posed they might have, an axe to grind; so 
the Republican proxy franking was permitted 
to pass unquestioned. But the party is now so 
divided and dispirited by the result of the 
Southern elections, that they can raise no more 
funds to be used in publishing and circulating 
documents. They therefore make a virtue of 
necessity, and become honest reformers. This 
is the whole story, 

We will not deny that the decision made by 
the Postmaster is abstractly right. But it would 
have been more to the point, and have done 
more credit to his honesty and fairness, if it 
had been made a year or more ago, upon the 
first case which came under his observation. 

© iaponovice. He was Postmaster for we 


"s Administration; and he was aware 
that the irregular practice existed during his 
former term of office. He therefore cannot 
pretend that he has just discovered a public 
abuse, and put a stop toit. Such a pretence 
would be false and hypocritical; and no intel- 
ligent man in Washington would be imposed 
upon by it. 

We trust that this miserable piece of Peck- 
sniffian honesty will lead toa general discussion 
of the franking privilege, and to its entire 
abolition, It is an enormous abuse, in its best 
estate, and fruitful of frands upon the Treasury. 
Every vestige of it should be swept away, x: 
cept the simple privilege of receiving letters, 
ete., by members, while in Washington, The 
next session of Congress should sweep the law 

’ from'-the statute book, and thereby cut off the 
mean and partial administration of it during the 
‘Presidential campaign. The Black Democ- 

y will be permitted to send off car loads of 
Forked matter in 1860, under the forged names 


’ strictly enforced against the Republicans. So 
let the source of corruption be cut up root and 


Since writing the «bove, we have received 
the following upon the subject from a corres- 
pondent: 

Wasuixetox, Sept. 6, 1859. 


Phe stoppage of the Republican documents 
is based upon a decision of Postmaster Gen- 
ell, confirmed by Governor Brown, 
and reaflirmed by Mr. Holt. The law does 
uot euthorize such construction with regard to 
documents, as it specifically refers to lelters. 
The diseretion in the matter of suspecting the 
handwriting not to be that of the person whose 
_ frank is used, ft sb vith the City Postmaster. 

He does not find it convenient to suspect any 
but vo 4 48 no doubt that docu- 
ees the city 


through 
» 
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MR. DOUGLAS AS A HISTORIAN. 


In the review of Mr. Douglas’s magazine ar- 
ticle which we hastily drew up last week, we 
had not at hand the journals of Congress with 
which to compare his garbled statements. We 
pointed out several of the more glaring of his 
misrepresentations, but we now propose to sift 
the matter to the bottom, and to satisfy every 
honest and fair-minded man who will read our 
article that the statement of Mr. Douglas in re- 
gard to what he styles “ the Jeffersonian plan 
of a Government for the Territories” is a gross 
perversion of the truth of history. This state- 
ment is the foundation upon which he builds 
his superstructure of “ popular sovereignty ;” 
and this proving to be a sandy foundation, his 
edifice falls to the ground as a matter of course. 
Mr. Douglas commences his history of this 
“ Jeffersonian plan” by the immaterial error 
of stating that the cession of territory made by 
Virginia on the lst of March, 1784, “was the 
first territory ever acquired, held, or owned, by 
the United States.” If Mr. Douglas will turn 
to the same volume of the journals from which 
he derived his information in regard to Virginia, 
viz: the 4th, he will find, at page 100, that 
Congress, on the 29th of October, 1782, accepted 
from the agents of New York, by formal deed, 
her claim to Western territory. We note this 
error merely by way of showing the inaccurate 
and careless manner in which Mr. Douglas 
deals with the facts of history. The truth is, 
that Virginia passed the first act of cession, but 
higgled for several years about the conditions 
of the grant, and in the mean time the grant of 
New York was made and accepted by Congress, 
as above stated. 

Mr. Douglas proceeds as follows: 

“Tt is important that this Jeffersonian plan 
of Government for the Territories should be 
carefully considered, for many obvious reasons. 
It was the first plan of Government for the Ter- 
ritories ever adopted in the United States. It 
was drawn by the author of the Declaration of 
Independence, and revised and adopted by 
those who shaped the issues which produced 
the Revolution, and formed the foundations 
upon which our whole American systen of gov- 
ernment rests. It was not intended to be 
either local or temporary in its character, but 
was designed to apply to all ‘territory ceded or 
to be ceded,’ and to be universal in its applica- 
tion and eternal in its duration wherever and 
whenever we might have territory requiring a 
Government. Jt ignored the right of Congress 
to legislate for the people of the Territories with- 
out their consent, and recognised the inaliena- 
ble right of the people of the Territories, when 
organized in political communities, to govern 
themselves in respect to their local concerns 
and internal polity. It was adopted by the 
Congress of the Confederation on the 23d day 
of April, 1784, and stood upon the statute book 
as a general and permanent plan for the gov- 
ernment of all territory which we then owned or 
should subsequently acquire, with a provision 
declaring it to be a ‘ Charter of Compact,’ and 
that its provisions should ‘ stand as fundamental 
conditions between the thirteen original States 
and those newly described, unalterable but by 
the joint consent of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, and of the particular State 
with which such alteration is propesed to be 
made.’ Thus this Jeffersonian plan for the 
governmrnt of the Territories—that ‘ Charter of 
Compact’ — ‘ these fundamental conditions,’ 
which were declared to be ‘unalterable’ with- 
out the consent of the people of ‘ the particular 
State [ Territory| within which such alteration 
is proposed to be made,’ stood on the statute 
book when the Convention assembled at Phila- 
delphia in 1787, and proceeded to form the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Douglas represents 
this “plan” of 1784 as @ law of the land, and 
that it remained such up to the time when the 
Convention assembled in Philadelphia, in 1787, 
for the purpose of forming a Constitution for 
the United States. We will presently show 
that he is wholly mistaken on this point. In- 
deed, it is difficult to understand how a man 
skilled in the routine of legislation could mis- 
take the adoption of a report of a committee 
for the passage of a law. 

It will be seen that in the proceedings of the 
Congress which we quote below from the jour- 
nal, the plan is spoken of, not as an act, an 
ordinance, or bill, but as a report ; and the vote 
is taken upon an amendment to the report. In 
addition to this fact, the first-words quoted 
from this “ Jeffersonian plan” by Mr. Douglas 
himself, show that it could not, in the nature of 
things, have been intended for an act of legis- 
lation, to be put into practical operation, but 
merely an outline, a declaratory resolution of 
the views of Congress upon what should be the 
government of territories yet to be acquired. 
We quote from Harpers’ Magazine, what Mr. 
Douglas quotes correctly from the Journals of 
Congress, as follows : 

“First. That the Territory ceded or to be ceded 
by the individual States to the United States, 
whenever the same shall have been | yrgeeeg of 
the Indian inhabitants, and offered for sale by 
the United States, shall be formed into addi- 
tional States,” &c. 

This, we suppose, must be conclusive. It is 
rather difficult to imagine how Congress could 
organize Governments over Territories, the 
sovereignty of which was yet to be donated by 
the States, and the soil purchased from the In- 
dian occupants. 

The fertile brain of the Illinois Senator 
might have been able to overcome the practi- 
cal difficulties in the case, and to satisfy his 
aspiring friends with imaginary Governorships, 
Judgeships, and Marshalships; but we will 
proceed to show that the honest men who 
ruled the country seventy years ago, never at- 
tempted that feat of political legerdemain. We 
will show that this “ plan” or outline of future 
Territorial legislation, which Mr. Douglas mis- 
takes for a veritable and complete Territorial 
organic act, was taken up at the next session of 
Congress, and amended by the restoration of the 
Anti-Slavery Proviso! We will further show 
that it was still left as a mere programme for 
future legislation, and that it was the basis of 
the Ordinance of 1787, which was the first act 
of legislation for the Territories, and which 
forever excluded Slavery from every foot of 
ground belonging to the Union. 

Mr. Douglas quotes the leading features of 
the “ Jeffersonian plan of Government for the 
Territories,” which define what are to be the 
rights and duties of the citizens, and other 
regulations, together with a Proviso, containing 
five propositions. The four first require that 
the new States to be formed shall forever re- 
main as part of the United States, and subject 
to its Government, that they must pay a part 
of the national debt and expenses, and that 
their Governments must be republican in form. 
Mr. Douglas quotes these in full, but the fifth 
proviso he disposes of as follows: 

“The fifth article, which relates to the pro- 
hibition of Slavery after the year 1800, having 
been rejected by Congress, never became a part 
of the Jeffersonian Plan of Government for 
the Territories, as adopted April 23, 1784.” 

We have said and proven that this was no 
law, but an unfinished plan of future legisla- 
tion. The following extract from the Journals 
of Congress will show precisely how the Anti- 
Slavery proviso was disposed of, April 19, 
1784: 

“Congress took into consideration the re- 
pert of a committee consisting of Mr. Jefferson, 

r. Chase, and Mr. Howell, to whom was re- 
committed their report of a plan for a tem 
rary Government of the Western Territory ; 

“ When a motion was made by Mr. Spaight, 
seconded by Mr. Read, to strike out the follow- 


ng ragraph : 

“* That after the year 1600 of the Christian 
era, there shall be neither Sla nor invol- 
untary servitude in any of the said States, other- 
wise than in punishment of crimes whereof the 
party shall have been convicted to have been 


yeas and nays being required by Mr. Howgll, 


the vote s as follows : 

New Hampshire. Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Foster - _- aye | Mr. Mifflin- = - aye 
Mr. Blanchard - aye | Mr. Montgomery aye 

Massachusetts, Mr. Hand - - aye 
Mr. Gerry - = -_ aye Maryland. 
Mr. Partridge - aye | Mr.McHenry - no 

Rhode Isiand. Mr. Stone - _- no 
Mr. Ellery - = - aye Virginia. 

Mr. Howell - —- aye | Mr, Jefferson - aye 
Connecticut. Mr. Hardy - no 
Mr. Sherman — - aye | Mr. Mercer - no 
Mr. Wardsworth - aye North Carolina. 
New York. Mr. Williamson - aye 
Mr. De Witt - aye | Mr. Spaight no 
Mr. Paine- —- aye South Carolina. 
New Jersey. Mr. Read - - no 
Mr. Dick - - aye| Mr. Beresford - no 





See Journal of Congress of Confederation, 
vol. 4, page 373. 

It will be seen that a decided majority of the 
States represented and of the delegates present 
voted for the Anti-Slavery proviso, There was 
a “popular” majority for it, but it failed for 
want of a constitutional majority. Unluckily, 
one of the delegates from New Jersey was ab- 
sent, and, owing to that circumstance, the State, 
though voting for the proviso by its single Rep- 
resentative present, was not counted. We 
stated last week, on the authority of Mr. Hil- 
dreth, in whose general accuracy as a historian 
the greatest. confidence may be placed, that it 
was necessary that nine States should vote for 
the proviso to secure its adoption ; but, upon a 
careful examination of the Articles of Confed- 
eration we find that seven, or a majority of the 
thirteen States, would have sufficed. The pres- 
ence of one more member from New Jersey, 
therefore, would have carried the point in favor 
of Freedom. As the matter stands, six States 
voted for the Anti-Slavery proviso, and were 
counted. One other, New Jersey, voted for it, 
but was not counted for the reason stated. 
Four States voted against it, while two of them 
cast each a vote for it, viz: Mr. Jefferson, of 
Virginia, and Mr. Williamson, of North Caro- 
lina. Maryland would also have given a vote 
for the proviso, if Mr. Chase had been present. 
Delaware and Georgia were not represented. 
Of the twenty-three members present, sixteen 
voted for Freedom in the Territories, and only 
seven for Slavery; and yet these seven, owing 
to the circumstances above stated, defeated the 
proviso. Now, as Mr. Douglas is the champion 
of majorities, it is difficult to understand how 
he can rejoice at the defeat of a measure of 
Freedom, by less than one-third of Congress, 
and that measure devised by Mr. Jefferson him- 
self. But Mr. Douglas delights to dub it the 
“ Jeffersonian plan,” with the Jeffersonian fea- 
ture struck out. 


We will now proteed to the action of the 
Congress of 1785. It is due to candor and 
fairness to state that we had never met with 
the following highly interesting and important 
passage, from the journals of Congress, until 
we saw it a few days ago, in the Chicago Press 
and Tribune. In all the able discussions, in 
Congress and out of it, so faras we know, it has 
been entirely overlooked ; and yet, upon exam- 
ination, we find it both in Dunlap’s edition of 
the journals, and in the later edition published 
in 1823. It is as follows: 

“ Wednesday, March 16, 1785.— Congress 
assembled: Present as yesterday, 

“A motion was made by Mr. King, seconded 
by Mr. Ellery, that the following proposition be 
committed : 

“That there shall be neither Slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in any of the States de- 
scribed in the resolve of Congress of the 23d of 
April, 1784, otherwise than in punishment of 
crime, whereof the party shall have been proved 
personally guilty; and that this regulation 
shall be an article of compact, and remain a 
fundamental principle of the Constitutions be- 
tween the thirteen original States and each of 
the States described in the said resolve of the 
23d of April, 1784.’ 

“On the question for commitment, the yeas 


and nays being required by Mr. King, the vote 
stood as follows : 


New Hampshire. Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Foster - - aye | Mr. Gardner - aye 
Mr.Long -  ~- aye| Mr. W. Henry - aye 
Massachusetts, Maryland. 
Mr. Holten - - aye | Mr. McHenry - no 
Mr. King - - aye| Mr. J. Henry ~- aye 
Rhode Island. Mr. Hindman - aye 
Mr. Ellery - - aye Virginia. 
Mr. Howell - aye | Mr. Hardy - - no 
Connecticut. Mr.Lee - ~- no 
Mr.Cook -  ~- aye | Mr. Grayson + aye 
Mr. Johnson - aye North Carolina. 
New York. Mr. Spaight - no 
Mr. W. Livingston aye | Mr. Sitgreaves - no 
Mr. Platt - aye South Carolina. 
New Jersey. Mr. Bull - - no 
Mr. Beaty - - aye | Mr. Pinckney no 
Mr. Cadwalader - aye Georgia. 
Mr. Stewart - aye | Mr. Honston - no 














“So it was resolved in the affirmative.” — See 
Journal of Congress of Confederation, vol. 4 
page 481. 

It will be seen that this is a continuation of 
the proceedings on, and an amendment to, the 
Jeffersonian plan. But, in the mean time, Mr. 
Jefferson himself had left Congress, on his mis- 
sion to France. His successor, Mr. Grayson, 
however, voted, as he would have done, for 
Freedom. 

All the States were present by their Repre- 
sentatives, except Delaware. Light of them, 
being a constitutional as well as actual major- 
ity, voted for the Anti-Slavery proviso, with 
four against it. Of the twenty-six members 
present, eighteen, or more than two-thirds, 
voted for Freedom. Maryland, this time, voted 
with the North, by two to one; and Mr. Gray- 
son, of Virginia, voted in the same way. Mr. 
Williamson had been superseded by Mr. Sit- 
greaves from North Carolina, who voted with 
his colleague, Mr, Spaight, for Slavery. Here, 
then, is the Jeffersonian plan complete, with 
the Anti-Slavery clause restored. Now, the 
question is, Will Mr. Douglas accept it as it 
came from hands of Jefferson and his compeers, 
or will he insist upon it as mutilated by him- 
self? Will he have the coolness to reiterate, 
on the stump or in Congress, the following pas- 
sage, which we quote from his essay? He 
says with triumph, at the conclusion of his 
garbled account of the matter, that “This 
Jeffersonian plan of Government embodies 
and carries out the ideas and principles of the 
fathers of the Revolution—that the people of 
every separate political community * * * 
have an inalienable right to govern themselves 
in respect to their internal polity.” That 
“This ‘charter of compact? * * * thus 
stood on the statute-book unrepealed and irre- 
pealable ’—{what nonsense !] —“ furnishing,” 
continues Mr. Douglas, “a complete system of 
government for all ‘the territory ceded or to 
be ceded’ to the United States, without any 
other legislation upon the subject, when, on the 
14th day of May, 1787, the Federal Convention 
assembled at Philadelphia, and proceeded to 
form the Constitution under which we now 
live.” Whew! what a pity the Congress of 
1785 should have spoiled this glowing tribute 
to popular sovereignty. We sympathize with 
Mr. Donglas in his dilemma. It is humilia- 
ting to ordinary men to be detected in gross 
ignorance or misrepresentation, and we can. 
well imagine that a United States Senator, 
under such circumstances, must feel a ten-fold 
greater self-abasement. 

Having ourselves acknowledged ignorance of 
the restoration of the Anti-Slavery proviso by 
the Congress of 1785, we have a right to tender 
Mr. Douglas our sympathies, accompanied with 
the caution to be less boastful and confident. 
It seems that he has recently become a student 
of history, and that he has ascertained that 
our ancestors before the Revolution were 
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posed to Slavery and the slave trade. That is 


do for a novice to dogmatize. He should per- 
severe in his studies, and he may yet find out 
that Slavery was not regarded as of divine 
origin, or entitled to peculiar protection at the 
hands of the Federal Government, for many 
years after the formation of the Constitution. 
But if Mr. Douglas may be excused on the 
score of ignorance in regard to the readoption 
of the Anti-Slavery proviso by the Congress of 
1785, he is entitled to no benefit of clergy in his 
flagrant attempt to ignore the ordinance~of 
1787. The ordinance was the “ Jeffersonian 
plan” carried eut, and it forever excluded Sla- 
very from all the Territories belonging to the 
United States. We say all the Territories, and 
we will proceed to demonstrate it. New York 
and Virginia, as we have already stated, were 
the first to cede their claims to the Federal 
Government, as early as 1782 and 1784. Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut also made grants 
which were finally accepted in 1786. The ces- 
sion made by North Carolina, first agreed to in 
1784, then repealed, and afterwards renewed, 
was not accepted until 1790, when the present 
Constitution had gone into operation. The 
deed of cession of South Carolina was made in 
August, 1787, after the adoption of the ordi- 
nance of that year; and that of Georgia was 
made at the same time. The cession made by 
Virginia embraced the territory northwest of 
the Ohio, but not that south of it. 

Every foot of territory, therefore, over which 
Congress had control, was dedicated to Freedom 
by the erdinance of 1787. The States owning 
the Southern territories would not surrender 
them to the Federal Government, except on 
the condition that Slavery was to be tolerated. 
The enlightened men of the South, the Wash- 
ingtons, Jeffersons, Madisons, Masons, Martins, 
Pinckneys, Randolphs, Williamsons, and Ire- 
dells, were all for Freedom, but the majority 
clung to Slavery. 

The ordinance of 1787, for the government 
of the territories northwest of the Ohio, was 
finally adopted on the 13th of July, as a practi- 
cal measure based on the “ Jeffersonian plan.” 
The following proviso is its distinguishing fea- 
ture: 

“ There shal be neither Slavery nor involun- 


parties shall be duly convicted.” 
The yeas and nays upon its adoption were as 
follows : 





Massachusetts. Virginia. 
Mr. Holton - - aye | Mr. Grayson = - aye 
Mr. Dane - aye | Mr. Lee - aye 
New York. Mr. Carrington - aye 
Mr. Smith - aye North Carolina. 
Mr. Harding - aye| Mr. Blount-~ - aye 
New Jersey. Mr. Hawkins - aye 
Mr. Clarke - = - aye South Carolina. 
Mr. Schureman - aye | Mr. Kean - aye 
Delaware, Mr. Huger - - aye 
Mr. Kearne - aye rgia. 
Mr. Mitehell - aye | Mr. Few - aye 
Mr. Pierce - - aye 





So that the genuine Anti-Slavery Jeffersonian 
plan of Territorial Government was adopted 
unanimously! What, in the face of these in- 
disputable historical facts, must the country 
think of the garbled misrepresentation made 
by a United States Senator, in Harper’s Maga- 
zine | 





TRUTH IN A NUTSHELL. 


In a late article by Rev. Henry T. Cheever, 
Secretary of the Church Anti-Slavery Society, 
in the New York Tribune, entitled “Church 
Anti-Slavery Society and Boston Congrega- 
tionalist,” it is well and truly said that Pro 
Slavery politicians never thought of taking the 
position that Slavery is bonum in se, good in 
itself, and that the right of property in man is 
natural and inherent, or that Africans and 
descendants of Africans are justly held in 


gians, skilled in what they ics ethical isttine- 
tions, that Slavery is not malum in se. 

“The latter first adopted it as a quasi apol- 
ogy for Slavery, and as a reason for not touch- 
ing the sin of slaveholding in the church, and 
for not legislating Slavery out of the Mission 
Churches of the American Board among the 
Cherokees and Choctaws, that Slavery was 
not malum in se. ‘Then, and not till then, 
politicians chimed in, and made the welkin 
ring with the God-ward side of Slavery.’ 

“ Neither, again, is it true, what the Congre- 
gationalist intimates, viz: that the churches at 
the North are unprepared and unwilling to 
take the ground of the sinfulness of slavehold- 
ing in itself; for they, composed generally of 
sincere and right-minded men, cannot see how, 
if slaveholding be a sin at all, i¢ can help being 
sin in ttself. But it is true that a portion of 
the ministry of the churches are unwilling to 
take this ground, because ‘it is a principle in 
their ethics’ [I quote the exact language of 
one of them] ‘that Slavery is not malum in se,’ 
Here is the pinch; it is this pre-committal toa 
false principle of ethics, on the part of some in 
the ministry, who begin to see their mistake, 
but are wanting in magnanimity to avow it, 
that keeps them from coming upon the plat- 
form of the Church Anti-Slavery Society. 

“The churches—it was well said, in an article 
contributed to the Worcester Z'ranscript, imme- 
diately after the formation of the Church Anti- 
Slavery Society—‘ the churches are not a parcel 
of Ephraims, concluding that gain is godliness, 
and that a profitable iniquity is not asin in 
itself, not malum se. How many persons 
are there in the churches that know what this 
phrase, malum per se, means? Yet, ministers 
are continually ringing its changes in their ears, 
till they think it is some profound, indisputable 
argument. 

‘*But the churches no more believe that 
slaveholding is not, in itself, sinful, than they 
believe murder is not, in itself, sinful. They 
are as well prepared and as willing to say that 
slaveholding is inherently sinful, as they are to 
say that murder is inherently sinful. Ifa man 
should say that men sometimes kill one another 
by accident, and therefore that murder is ae 
under all circumstances, sinful in itself, an 
must not be called sinful, the churches would 
scout at such nonsense. If a man should say 
that the killing of another by accident is mur- 
der, and should contend that all killing, under 
all circumstances, is murder; and, therefore, 
that murder ought never to be said to be sinful 
in itself, you would regard him as a dishonest 
reasoner, if not as a rogue who wishes to con- 
trive an apology for the murderer's guilt. 

“ ‘Now, the word murder might just as prop- 
erly be applied to killing in self-defen@e, or to 
the killing of a murderer in protectiodliy? your 
wife and children from his brutal It, or to 
the execution of a murderer by the sheriff, as 
the word slaveholding to the keeping of a man, 
a brother, (for the moment under the legal 
show and shield of slave law, which is, in truth, 
no ey the pu of giving him his free- 
dom. That is not slaveholding, any more than 
the —< & murderer, to keep your wife and 
children from being killed, is murder. Yet mur- 
der is, under all possible circumstances, a 
crime; and so is slaveholding, under all possi- 
ble circumstances, a crime; because murder 
is the intentional killing of a man, with malice 
against him, and slaveholding is the intentional 
holding of a man as property, against his own 
will, and without his contract or consent. 
Slavebolding is the intentional killing of his 

é freedom, and the transmutation of 

m from gen into a thing. And this is 
always, u all circumstances, in itself, a 
crime, And the churches are not onl 


re- 
pared to sustain a convention that : 


ill take 
this hi but will rejoice with all their 
heart Strelen Inte beat, and 
technical theologians say what they The 
churches will be glad to have us sin stn.” 

Now, we should like to have these reasonings 
met, if they can be. If not, it is high time that 
the learned nonsense first started by reverend 
apologists for Slavery about malum per se, and 
long current among ministers, wete abjured. 
Nothing has worked more mischievously to 
retard the cause of Emancipation, in our coun- 
try, than this same false position, in the inter- 
est of Slavery, that Slavery is not malum per se, 
and that slaveholding is not inherently sinful. 

In the name of Heaven and Humanity, we 





doing very well for « beginner; but it will not 


ask, if holding a man as property, without the 


tary servitude in the said Territory, otherwise | 
than in the punishment of crimes, whereof the | 


bondage until they were taught by theolo- | 
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, is not 
sin in. itsel it at all? If 

7 a “injustice and 
w to the s das such to be branded 
as criminal in n what have moral re- 
formers to do and why are church and 
State so ‘its overthrow? What is 
all this co 1 for, in the moral and the 
political heaving, except it be that the lig 
ning of is Blasting as sin, and only fin 
continually, the foul practice of slaveholding, 
and the vast-#efiant system of American Sla- 
very that has|grown out of slaveholding ? 

Will the New York Observer, or Dr. Bacon, 
or Dr. Adgers, or Dr. Thornwell, answer? Hon- 
est men, the epuntry over, will read and ponder 
an honest a 

A SOPHISM OF MR.-DOUGLAS. 

In his ine essay, Mr. Douglas denies 
that Slavery jin the Territories can be protected 
by the Federpl courts established therein, and 
attempts to establish the point by the following 
argument. He says: 

“ How ,th¢ Courts are to afford protection to 
slaves or any other property, where there is no 
law providing remedies and imposing penalties 


and conferring jurisdiction upon the courts to 
hear and dgtermine the causes as they arise, 
remajns.to_he explained. 

“The acts of Congress establishing the sever- 
al Territories of the United States provide that 
‘the jurisdiction of the several courts herein 
provided for, both appellate and original, and 
that of the probate courts and justices of the 
peact bé as limited by law —meanin 
such lege. e Territorial Legislatures shall 
from time eenact. It will be seen that 
the judicial tribunals of the Territories have 
just such jurisdiction, and only such, in respect 
to the rights of persons and property pertain- 
ing to the citizens of the Territory as the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature shall see fit to confer; and 
consequently, that the courts can afford protec- 
tion to ns and property no further than 
the Legislature shall, by law, confer the juris- 
diction, and prescribe the remedies, penalties, 
and modes of proceeding.” 

But Mr. Douglas's argument is good for 
nothing, except on the assumption that the ex- 
isting acts of Congress in relation to the juris- 
diction of Territorial courts are inevitable and 
irrepealable. He assumes that no other limit 
could be assigned to them than that which has 
been assigned in the organic acts of Kansas, 
Nebraska, and other Territories heretofore es- 
tablished. But suppose Congress should change 
the law in these Territories, and authorize the 
courts to look to the Constitution, as interpret- 
ed by the Dred Scott decision, for their guide. 
What, under such circumstances, would be- 
come of the Territorial laws and of popular 
sovereignty ? 

But, even under the existing laws, we deny 
that the deduction of Mr. Douglas is legitimate. 
The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
Union “is limited by laws” enacted by Con- 
gress, but Congress cannot say what its decision 
shall be in any case, and the court not unfre- 
quently pronounces the acts of Congress un- 
constitutional. As a case directly in point, we 
will call Mr. Douglas’s attention to the fact 
that the law of Congress which for thirty-three 
years excluded Slavery from Kansas and Ne- 
braska has been declared null and void by the 
courtin the Dred Scott case. 





UNION WITH THE SOUTHERN OPPO- 
SITION. 


We have so often pointed out the absurdity 
of uniting the Republican party with the South- 
ern Opposition in the support of a Presidential 
ticket, that we with reluctance recur to the sub- 
ject. We have not only attempted to show that 
in the nature of things such a union is impossi- 
ble, and fraught with defeat and disaster, but 
we haye quoted from the leading organs of the 

itiom tho «wou jemplivit: refusal 
e with Republicans on any other terms 
than stch as the South may dictate. We have 
shown 'that half the Southern Opposition is 
committed to the ultra Pro-Slavery creed of the 
Sham Democracy; while the other half insist 
upon leaving the Slavery question entirely out 
of view, and forming a union simply and solely 
upon the ground of hostility to the extrava- 
gance and corruption of the Administration. 
But our labors have been in vain, and still the 
appeal comes up for union! union! with the 
Southern Opposition. Argument with such 
men is useless, and we should despair of bring- 
ing them to our views, but for the persistent 
and contemptuous disregard of their overtures 
by the wayward and capricious objects of their 
misplaced affection. The Louisville Journal 
and the Richmond Whig are the leading 
organs of opposition opinion in the South; and 
they are both champions of the slave-code 
theories of Governor Wise. Why, in the name 
of common sense and the eternal fitness of 
things, do they not give their voices for the 
Virginia Governor for President? He is the 
author of the slave-code theory, and should be 
the candidate of all who favor it. The doctrine 
is popular in the slave States, but it is far from 
being so in the free States; and if those who 
uphold it remain divided, how is it ever to be- 
come the established policy of the country ? 
By all means, the Southern Opposition who 
favor a slave code should rally to the support 
of Governor Wise. 


The following article from the Louiaville 
Journal will satisfy every genuine Republican 
that a uniom with the Southern Opposition is 
as impossible as it is undesirable. The Journal 
says: 

“From the blican of the 16th inst. we 
copy the article that will be found below. The 
editor, it will be seen, is in favor of ‘a union o 

all the ition averse to the use of the Na- 
tional Government the ing or ex- 
tension of Slavery, in order to achieve a victory 
over the year.’ We have often 
expressed ourselves in favor of a union of all 
the truly conservative elements of the country 
for the defeat of the Democracy, but we of the 
South can give countenance to ne union not 
founded upon truly conservative and national 
grounds. We don’t exactly understand what 
the distinguished Spri editor means by 
the pharse ‘Opposition to the use of the 
National Government for the strengthening or 
extension of Slavery.’ The judiciary is as much 
a part of — National oon ae Be as ped 
ident or is, i i - 

——— pringfi 








wets ee eg eae be 
tween them and the Oppoa ) South in 
1860, it must be without | nen g 
any concessions from us_ ur : 
the agitated nestions of fp le 
we and the whole mass of a party 
of the are as can 
be to the revival « d they 
cannot & : 4 
ground ‘ ‘ 

or to 


property adjudicated hitherto or to be adjudi- 
ealed hereafter by the U. 8. Judiciary. " 

“ Every Northern man, not a thrice-sodden 
ass, understands perfectly, that no respectable 
nee of such a platform or such a candidate 

possibly be obtained in any slaveholding 
State. Such a platform might be sustained, and 
such a candidate elected, but the whole work 
would have tobe done by astrictly sectional vote. 
This thing may as well be looked directly in the 
Jace first as last. If they who constitute the 
ce ition to the Democracy in the North are 
able and willing to unite with us upon ground 
that we can maintain, and ought to maintain, 
no doubt a beneficent union can be formed; 
but, if they are either unable or unwilling to do 
this, they must take their own course, and leave 
us to ours. Jf; as we trust will not be the case, 
the only competitors for the next Presidency 
shall be a thorough Democrat and a thorough 
Free-Soiler, we shall not lift a finger in the bat- 
ile. But everybody knows how Kentucky and 
the whvle South will vote in such a lamentable 
contingency.” 

We trust that this frank rejection of the prof- 
fered union will settle the matter. The edicor 
of the Journal is a Northern man, and perhaps 
cares as little for Slavery as he does for Budh- 
ism; but he adheres te the power which is 
dominart in the South, and will listen to no 


that power. Certainly, “no Northern man not a 
thrice-sodden ass,” to borrow the classic figure 
of the Journal, will persist in urging union with 
the Southern Opposition, after reading this 
scornful refusal from a high Southern authority. 


THE CONDITION OF THE WEST. 


The gathering of a harvest more abundant 
than has ever been known does not yet relieve 
the financial embarrassment of the West. The 
golden grain does not come forward to the mar- 
kets, and the small traders of the hundreds of 
villages and thriving towns thoughout the 
wheat region cannot meet their obligations. 

Previous to the harvest, but little money or 
pentane was to be found in the country. Em- 

arrassments pressed down business men in all 
quarters, and the farmers only were saved from 
actual want by the productiveness of their fields, 
which furnished most of the luxuries and all 
the absolute necessities of life. 

The low figure that rules in the wheat mar- 
ket evjdently disposes the farmer to hoard his 
crop. He expects a rise in the price of bread- 
stuffs, and is disposed to avail himself of the 
future chances of the market, in the belief that 
the present crop will relieve him from a bur- 
densome debt. But this action stops the wheels 
of Western trade, and extends the commercial 
depression under which the country has long 
labored. It prevents the revival of activity in 
the markets, and the gradual advance of the 
price of real estate, as the consequence of re- 
newed prosperity. 

We have before expressed the opinion that a 
considerable advance in wheat and flour cannot 





tion near the wheat fields, or here, based upon 
such an expectation, would result in disaster. 
Two hundred millions of bushels of wheat, 
which is the lowest present estimate of the 
present crop, will leave a considerable surplus 
after making calculation for a liberal home 
consumption. The crops in Europe are large, 
and the price for twelve months has there been 
so far below that which ruled in America, that 
importations of wheat have been made with 
profit into this country. 

Had the European war continued, as was an- 
ticipated when hostilities commenced, it is more 
than probable the coming year would been 
characterized by a large enhancement of price 
in this country, and the commencement of re- 
munerating shipments of breadstuffs. The sud- 
den rise of wheat and flour in the West, pro- 
duced by the expectation of an early European 
demand, added to the embarrassments that pre- 
viously existed. All speculations in breadstuffs 
predicated on higher prices abroad, growing 
out of the existence of war, proved disastrous, 
and absorbed most of the active money of the 
West. 

The produce of the West, this season, must 


the seaboard. The sooner it is in market the 
better, for its sale will relieve. to »--re extent, 
the loral tendo, and then, by the payment of 
estern debt in New York and other cities, 
increase the activity of trade thoughout the 
whole country. 
The present condition of the West is sug- 
estive of warning. When did not rash specu 
ation, in the grain States, take the place of a 
sound and safe business? Cities, apparently, 
grew like mushrooms—lots increasing in value, 
merely by changing hands, until fabulous 

rices were obtained. The whole country was 
induced to rush into debt, and credit formed 
the basis of almost all transactions. 

The progress of the South, though not ap- 
arently so rapid, has really been more valua- 
le. We are virtually rich, while the West is 

now poor. We are now more independent than 
at any time in our history; they have an in- 
eubus of foreign and domestic ovligations that 
it will require more than one year of prosperity 
to throw off.—N. O. Picayune. 

There is much truth in this statement of the 
condition of the West. The West increases in 
population and accumulates wealth far more 
rapidly than the South, but its wealth is less 
available, because the profits upon its invest: 
ments are less. The South enjoys the monopoly 
of the European as well as American markets 
in the sale of its staple products of cotton, to- 
bacco, and rice. It is also protected at home 
in the production of sugar. The agriculture 
of no other portion of the world enjoys such ad 
vantages ; and it is to this monopoly, and not to 
Slavery, that the South owes its financial pros- 
perity at a time of general embarrassment. The 
South is prospereus in spite of Slavery, and not 
in consequencejof it. If the positions of the 
free West and the slaveholding South were re- 
versed—if the free West possessed the monopoly 
of producing the great staples of foreign and 
domestic commerce, while the slaveholding 
South only produced the necessaries of life, in 
common with Europe and America—the insti- 
tution of Slavery could not exist. Slaves would 
not be worth feeding on such terms, and they 
would be permitted to go at large, or the exist- 
ing chattel slavery would lapse into a system 
of serfdom, similar to that of Russia, in which 
the serf takes care of himself, and only pays a 
certain annual rent to the proprietor of the soil. 

Slaveholding States arrive at an early matu 
rity, and then either decline, or indicate prog- 
ress in proportion as they slough off the sys- 
tem of Slavery. Mississippi has every element 
of civilization which is possessed by South 
Carolina. The latter has been in a stationary 
or declining condition for thirty or forty years. 
Slavery has done for it whatever it can do, and 
its future prosperity and progress can only be 
in proportion to the decline of the peculiar in. 
stitution. This truth is conspicuously illus- 
trated in the history of Virginia, which re- 
mained stationary for some thirty years, during 
a period of great progress with the old States of 
the North, where the population was and is 
three to four-fold more dense. At length, the 
Old Dominion shows signs of recuperation, but 
it is in consequence of, and in exact propor- 
tion to, the removal of Slavery, by sale or emi- 


Free communities know almgst no limit to 
their growth. They only begin to be devel- 
oped, and to understand their resources of 
wealth and moral grandeur, at that period of 
progress in population at which slaveholding 
States culminate. The West, by which we 
mean the States west and northwest of Ohio, 
is but just arrived at this stage. It is in the 
condition of one of its own stripling giants— 
gangling and awkward, neither boy vor man, 
he has arrived at the full height of manhood, 
but it will require years to give symmetry and 
strength. The new free States are first planted 
by hardy pioneers, whose sole occupation is 
agriculture. The forest must be felled, and the 
prairies enclosed, before the mechanic arts and 
manufactures begin to flourish. The interval be- 
tween the first settlement of new farming regions 
and the introduction of the varied arts of life, of 
mechanic arts, of manufacturing on a large scale 





which necessarily results from a diversity of 
pursuits, is a period of hardship, of pecuniary 
embarrassment, and frequent pecuniary revul- 
sions, resulting from over-production of the 
necessaries of life. Free communities require 
a diversity of occupations, a division of labor, 
to give roundness and completeness to the 
social fabric. Without these, there can be no 
great cities, no home markets for the products 
of the soil. The cities and towns of the West 
have grown with astonishing rapidity, but they 
have not kept pace with the demands of the 
agriculture of the West for a home market. It 
is also to be remarked that the Western cities 
and towns owe too much of their life and 
growth to mere trade in the exchange of the 
products of the soil for Eastern or European 
manufactures. They are, in consequence, sub- 
ject to continual fluctuations, growing out of 
the varying demand and supply of Western 
staples. They must now enter upon a new 
carcer—a career of internal development. They 





proposition of union with the open enemies of | 


reasonably be anticipated, and that any opera. | 


find a market in the great distributing ports of | 


must engage in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits. In this way, the West is to become 
a self-subsisting community, and not ® mere 
granary for the rest of the country, in which 
grain almost everywhere grows in abundance. 





THE REVIEW. 


A Lite fora Life. By the author of “ John Halifax, Gen- 
Heman,” “Olive,” &c., &e. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1859. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Wash 
ington, D.C, 


Miss Muloch has won golden opinions, both 
from the press and the reading public gen- 
erally, as the author of “John Halifax.” Few 
works of fiction, lately, have been better wel- 
comed, and, as we think, deservedly so. Ever 
since, therefore, it was announced that a new 
tale was in the course of publication from her 
pen, expectation has been on tiptoe to receive 
it. And, now it has been issued, is that expect- 
ation met or disappointed? We know not 
what may be the general feeling, for it is too 


us is one of high merit. 
former tales. 


own, too, which aid in producing an impression 
of nature and life. ‘The author has substituted 


Story,” “ His Story,” which, as a sort of imag- 





feelings of her heroine and kero. The promi 
nent characters are few in number, clearly de 
fined, and well sustained. They do not burst 
| upon the reader's apprehension all at once, but 
| are gradually developed, with great skill and 
| by slight touches, one after another, in the 
course of the progress of the story. The inci- 
dent from which, as a knot, the whole compli- 
cation is wrought out, is at first hinted at 
vaguely, then by degrees spreads out its threads 
over the entire warp and woof, till the picture, 
in all its details, is before the reader, inwoven 
with a sort of moving life of its various person- 
ages. Theodore Johnson and Max Urquhart 
grow into love with each other, slowly and yet 
most naturally. They are the central charac- 
ters, and they are finely drawn. The clouds, 
however, soon begin to lower; there is a myste- 
rious difficulty in the background, which, with 
its shadows, is looming over the sunny pros- 
pect, and soen sadder thoughts blend in. A 





| made, and various concomitants of circum- 
| stance aud situation perplex and entangle the 


issue ; “but the author, with rare talent, moves 
forward, and by her skill at last brings the 
| shifting scenes to a general close. The devoted 
; lovers are united, indeed, but it is to exile 
| themselves afar from their former homes. There 


| are also two sisters, with their fates and for 


| tunes, and some other subordinate characters. 
| Thus arranged and drawn out, it will be readily 
! 


| understood that an authoress like Miss Muloch 


| could hardly fail deeply to interest her readers 
in the incidents involving so greatly the happi- 
ness of the family around which all the story 
moves, as one after another these greater or less 


influences fall in and conduct forward the train 
| of causes and effects to the end she has in view. 
| There is no apparent effort, no attempt at effect, 
but she writes just as if the events were actually 


transpiring within her knowledge. 





Family Manual of the Broad Church : Containing among 
| other things an Order of Public Service, Catechiem 


Forms of Administrat on ot Broad Chorch Rites, Pri- 


vate Devotions and Hymns for the use of he Families 


and Children of the Broad Caurch. Compiledand ar- 


son, 523 Broadway. 1859. 


| of this useful little work. 


tians as & book of family and school worship. 





in Harpers’ Magazine. 
towards the close of the article the Enquirer 
gives the preference to Mr. Seward’s position 
to that of either Mr. Douglas or the Adminis- 
tration and Hunter “ Compromise.” 


last essay be published to the people of the South, 


him a single vote at Charleston.” It says, fur- 
ther, “ That no man in Virginia can now be 
Sound bold enough to advocate Mr. Douglas's 
position in the press or at the hustings.” 

When it is recollected that there are three 
or four Republican or Free-Soil newspapers in 
Virginia, this statement of the Enquirer would 
indicate that Mr. Douglas has fallen very low 
in the estimation of his Southern friends, 
Even the avowed advocates of Free-Soilism 
may speak with boldness on Virginia soil, and 
successfully establish newspapers and free-la- 
bor colonies; but no man dares defend the doc- 
trine of Senator Douglas! 

There is doubtless some exaggeration in 
this; but it is evident that Mr. Douglas has fa- 
tally damaged his prospects in the South by 
his “ popular sovereignty.” 

Has Mr. Bucuanan Deserrep ois Parry?— 
The Texas Democratic papers complain bitter- 
ly that the President will not remove prominent 
officials who bolted the regular ticket of the 
party in the late election, and gave all their in- 
fluence to Gen. Houston, the Independeut Op- 
position candidate. The journals in question 
seem to be entirely behind the times. The 
President's organ boasts loudly over the election 
of Houston as an Administration triumph! 

The Huntsville (Texas) Jtem denies that the 
regular Runnels Democracy are in favor of re- 
viving the slave trade. It is true that from 
prudential considerations they refrained from 
engrafting that measure upon their platform, 
but their leaders are known to favor it, and 
their newspapers tq advocate it. But the over- 
whelming defeat they have met with at the 
hands of Gen. Houston has silenced them for 
the present. 

—_—— 

Tne Treaty with Mexico.—New Orleans 
Seplember 5.—The steamer De Soto has arrived 
from Havana, having sailed on the 2d instant. 
Yesterday she signalled the United States sloop 
of war Brooklyn, su to be bound for 
Pensaeola with the treaty recently made by Mr. 
McLane with Mexico. 

Mobile, September 5.—The sloop of war 
Brooklyn arrived here to-day at ae, Mr. 








‘by machinery, and of the extensive commerce 


McLane as passenger. He left for Washing- 
tou this aertinoe.” 7 


soon to learn it; but we think the work before 
As an artistic work, 
we are disposed to place it above either of her 
It has some peculiarities of its 


for the form of letters by the different parties 
to their friends, headings of chapters, “ Her 


inary correspondence or journal, let us into the 


father’s strong determinations comes out, a 
brother’s homicide in former years, a vow 


ranged by Rev. W. D. Haley. New York: O. Huwhin- 


We are indebted to the compiler for a copy 
From a cursory ex- 
amination, we believe that it is entirely free 
from sectarian or doctrinal teachings, and will 
therefore be acceptable to all classes of Chris- 


Harmony or tHE Democracy.—We entreat 
our readers not to pass over the article from 
the Richmond Enquirer, on Mr. Douglas’s essay 
It will be seen that 


The Enquirer says that, “ Let Mr. Douglas's 


and not one Southern State will consent to yield 


VIRGINIA DIRECT TRADE, 


The following paragra 
(Va.) Enquirer is a ho 
for the South. We are 
Virginia begins to recog 
great want is a free white Poptlation, ang 

her intelligent citizens have so far enn = 
their prejudices a8 to propose the ination s 
“Emigrant Aid Societies,” as a help 2h 
couragement to the migration of Europe ag 
her shores. But if it be desirable to A 
the introduction of population from 
must’ be still more so to induce 
the North to go to Virginia, with 
ligion, and a political education, y 
pared them to enter at once 
upon the discharge of the re 


ph from the Richmong 
peful sign of Progres 

highly gratified tha, 
nise the fact that her 


eNconrage 
Europe, it 
the People of 
language, Th. 
hich has pre. 
and harmonious), 
sponsible ' 


ee ° , dutie f 
citizenship. We trust, therefore, that the Vi 
-_* ~ , a ‘ 
ginians of the east as well as the west will ‘ 
18 West will ex 


tend a cordial greeting to the enterpri 
she ah z ace 

Hon. Eli Thayer; and we feel a. 

after this article in the Raguir 


Of the 
Assured thar 


: ", there will jp, 
no more narrow and sectional jea] 


against a scheme whose Only object and ea, 
can be to regenerate the State, an oes 
a weight and strength in the U; 
has lost by its neglect to foster 


OUsy displayed 


1 Bie to it 
Which jt 


on 


y free 
free-labor interests. The Enquirer 
“The Norfolk Merchants tnd Mechan; 
Exchange have unanimously adopted + eaten 
of their committee in favor of tho on mel 
‘Progress’ for direct trade, to which = 9 of 
not long since. The author of the +t 
poses, as an adjunct to the schema the f “ 
tion of an ‘Emigrant Aid Society: to j 
. : Yy to indug 
the Old World to send ils Population ne 
shores of Virginia, and thereby not o; I be ve 
their condition, but also to remunerate ti bora 
employed in the trade, and to'sid ae 
by the enlarged revenues from Increased oy 
gration, The committee appeal to Rides 
and Petersburg, who have identical ins, 2 
to co-operate in their scheme, and the 
= resolution, delegate Dr, Maurice 
on, who is the originator of the scheme ana 
the author of ‘ Progress,’ to visit the Cities i 
Richmond and Petersburg, with a view ina 
mote its laudable and important end th 
warmly compliment his patriotic and eens 
ested motives, and, knowing Dr. F. as wa vn 
pfor years, we add our humble tribute, and wish 
him all success in his noblo mission for me 
commercial independence of Virginia, He will 
no doubt, be cordially received and poet 


labor and 
says; 


forma. 


| 
Our railroads 


interests 
Y, by ex 
Fitagit 





listened to by our men of business, and we trust 
that some solid result way grow cyt of the 
’ 7 . . ae 
movement.’ 
We most cordially endorse every word in the 


| above paragraph from the Hnguirer, aud we 
| feel assured that it will do more for the hono 
| and welfare of the State than Governor Wise 


| thirty-colamn letter in defence of Congressig 

| al protection to Slavery in the Territories We 

| » 7 

| must, however, do the Governor the justice ; 
J lv 


say that the policy of introducing white labo, 
into Virginia meets his hearty approbation 
| and that, however anxious he may be to fence 
in Slavery by constitutional safeguards, he js 
not so blindly wedded to the “ institution” gs 
to believe in its sufliciency for the development 
of the diversified wants of Virginia 
Nothing would gratify us more than to sea 
Norfolk rising into importance as a commercig! 
city. But it seems to us that the Southern peo 
ple make a great mistake in attempting to e3 
tablish a foreign commerce before they haves 
| domestic trade. If they can get better bargains 
in New York than in Liverpool, they should 
by all means stick to the home constwise trade, 


The foreign trade will in the fullness of tine 
come. It will be a gradual development—su 
off-shoot from the trade with their next-door 
neighbors. They must not, to use a bomely 
proverb, undertake to walk before learning to 
crawl, 

sccliliataatie 


Tur Dovanas Oncas ALarmen.—-The Wash 
ington States will die one of these days of 
S nator Seward, for he is continually annoying 
our cotemporary, and exciting his imaginatio 
in every horrible form. When Seward was iy 
England, the Slates was phrenzied at the ides 
of his perfecting arrangements with Exeter 
Hall to liberate all our slaves, and hang all 
their owners. Now Mr. Seward has gone to 
Rome, another terrific vision appals the States, 
as it sees Pope Pius blessing the New York 
Senator, and issuing a bull commanding all the 
Catholics to vote for him for the Presidoney 
St. Louis Bulletin. , 

This reminds us that the Boston FYlot he 
hoisted the name of Senator Douglas as the 
Roman Catholic candidate for the Presidence, 
As the States aspires to be the metropolitay 
organ of Mr. Douglas, or, at any rate, is sor 
garded, from the care it takes of his interests 
its alarm is natural at any movement whirl 
threatens to divide the Catholic yote. 

Jenssen 

No Drvorer.—In South Carolina there 
no divorce after marriage; wed for life mu 
be ¢he fact in law, when an instance of divore 
has never been known there! It has been a 
thoritativey settled that no judicial tribune 
in the State bay authority to declare a deere 
of divorce for iny cause whatsoever. If th 
power exists at @ jt js in the Legislatun 
which has hitherto neéwe thought proper toe 
ercise the power. Furthe. jt hag been dete 
mined by the courts of Sout. Carolina, that 4 
marriage solemnized in that Stu jg jndissol 
ble by the sentence of any cour: jy a sister 
State, so as to affect the rights or cudition ol 
the parties in South Carolina. It will 4 seeu, 
then, that it is much easier to tie the knoyhaa 
to undo it. With rare exceptions, the cereay 
ny of marriage is, in fact, performed by «cle 
gyman ; but the indissolubility of the marty 
contract is not only part of the law, but ity 
the fixed and habitual sentiment of the cot 
munity on the subject of divorce, 50 says ™ 
exchange. 

The above paragraph, which we find going 
the rounds of the press, is a flagrant musrepl 
sentation of the facts of the case. In no Sule 
of the Union are divorces effected with more ™ 
rginia are the? 


Evers 





cility, and in no one except Vi 
so frequent as in South Carolina. ; 
planter and slaveholder is invested by law wi" 
the Papal prerogative of annulling marriage 
and putting asunder those whom God - 
joined together. We are sorry to with 
while few of these plantation sovereign’ ai 
failed to exercise this prerogative, we O°" 
have heard of an instance in which the — 
was made for the benefit of the parties, but ¢ 
variably for the gratification or th convemieh 
or the caprice of the sovereign mastel 

vengr’? ! 
nay See advertisement, in another ge 
of Agents Wanted for “ Lossing Picton? 
Field-Book of the Revolution.’ 


The Hon. John Bell addressed large 10 
ence at Memphis on the 26th ult. » 
strong and eloquent Union speech, a8 We fA 
from the Enguirer, which says he spoke ° 
Fremont as an Abolition candidate. 
conclusion, he said : @ 
“Tf it would be any satisfaction to thor 
were charging him with a willingness '0® thes 
with Black Republicans, he would ae We 
that he was willing to affiliate with Blac aa 
publicans, or with wen of any other par ol 
would frankly place themselves upon 4 .° 
platform, and adjure ——— es ‘i 
urpose of freeing the Republic tro f 
~ and pcan which had degraded ¥ 
debased it. In such a cause, and ov . 
latform, he would even take the view “ 
cali leaders by the hand, and 2 
their past transgressions, under the ron 
their future conduct should be less misc?! 
to the country.” 
The fact that Mr. Bell condescends t0 “ 
the votes of “Black Republicans” for al ‘ 
dates standing upon a “ national pe 
which term, in Tennessee, is well —e uy 
to imply loyalty to Slavery, must be a 
gratifying to a certain class of Republicas® 


Jn we 


ch 8 





gb 
Governor Seward was in Rome on to is 


of August, and ‘enjoying excellent i 
spite of the bad sepuation of the Roms# 
mate in the later summer, 





A CARD. 


Repvsiic 

Washington, 
it my duty to call | 

ple, and the members 

the Republican Executive © 
sity, to one of the most despi 
as ‘proscription ever perpeti 
7 jgtration OF Government of 

ot lish party ends. 

e adjournment of Congr 

nal Republican Executive ( 
— ments with me, as Secr 
a Feepublican Association, t 
er and circulated, certair 
er and the Hon, John Covoc 
a detailed to attend to fra 
ait k has been industric 
4 Mr. Covode has from tim 
W shington for the purpose « 
’ sling the documents, all of | 
me olatly forwarded by the Po: 
regulary i) Friday Jast, when s 
a's of them for Minnesota, 
a Office, a8 formerly, for dis 
oafet their arrival at the F 
: aster Jones sent & package t 
Fe er, with the remark that 
— that the frank on it 
pee and they would not be 


in Covode and myself im 
. on the Respeasoines — 1 

age, and the Pos 
oer Mr Covode, whet 
qank. Mr. Covode promptly 
knowledge that to be my fra 
did not satisfy the Postmaster 
the question, and was answe 
manner. ‘The Postmaster the 
cune that, whilst Mr. Covode 
to be his fravk, he (the Post 
pelieve it was written by hit 
would avow that he franked a 
himself, he should not send th 
yode was not disposed to make 
An appeal was taken to the Pos 
who decides that if the Postn 
to believe any franked mail m 
his office is not written by th 
whose frank it bears, it is to if 
office, and that no member of ( 

srson legally authorized to f 
to deputize any person to do 
though he go personally and « 
his frank. 

So much for the Postmaster 
of the Postmaster General, ar 
to the general practice of the 

It is a fact patent to the wl 
certainly to every individual 
Washington, that but very fe 
do their own document-franki 
authorize their wives, daughte 
todo it for them, and never 
tempt been made to stop the: 
cause not franked by the men 

For years at the differen 
zations have been in the pract 
from here documents known ¢ 
to have been franked by cle 
these organizations, and no ex 
tofore been taken to it. 

The clerks of the Post Offic 
it has been their universal p: 
ute all such matter coming to 

When I asked for a precedes 
sistant Postmaster Tree coolly 
tothe case of David Crocket, 
Congress. 

e do not object to the dec 
master General, as it is in acc 
printed regulations of the D 
why does the Postmaster dem 
at the present time, and that 
ments issued by the Republic 
ready in his office, in accordat 
been the custom for years pa: 
must be plain to the mind of 
whatever stripe of politics he. 

In the first place, most of 
are directed to Minnesota, S 
a violent partisan holds the offi 
Thirdly, because, in the langua 
Jones, there was foo many of 
there been fewer of them, they 
allowed to pass. Fourthly, be 
cratic clubs are not at the pres 


at work sending out document 

I requested, that as he ha 
and over again, that it had be 
his office for years past to r 
ments, without any objection \ 
would allow those sent to the 
decision was mado to be forw 


the rule to all future documer 
office, But this he peremptor 
even though many of them 
Mr. Covode himself. If this' 
proseription, then I know n 
proscription is. 

For weeks past I have ha 
me that these documents we 
in the Post Office, but I paid 
rumors, little thinking that 4 
the honorable position of Pos 
ington city would descend to | 
He may attempt to shield h 
cover of prescribed regulatior 
ion of the Postmaster Gener: 
he has not applied this rule 
and articularly in the case 

» Florence, who has for 1 
sending through the Post O 
his Democratic Review circuls 
been franked by his clerk. 

Daring the campaign of 14 
First Assistant Postmaster G 
still holds that position) wit! 
very questien, and he then 
me that, were the Deparimer 
decide this question o/ficiully 
pried to decide according \ 

ost Office reyulations ; hut 
of franking by proxy had b 
in its Operations, and heen cal 
litical parties, and for such 
that general usage had aln| 
and they were not disposed 
the matter, unless the Cit 
manded an official decision. 
was then Postmaster, deman 
cision, because the Democr 
Hepublican party were at th 
inthe matter. But things 
change ; the Democracy ha 
or are too much divided am 
attempt to instruct the peo 
leading political issues of tl 
means must be taken to 1 
i of our cause. 

08 persons who are ex 
from the Committee will le 
ttatement why they have nof 

Lewis Cr 
Secretary Nat. Rep 


FROM NORTH CAI 

A 

Tb the Editor of the Nationa 
‘ Thts 18 the first article I hi 
© Write for publication, J 
a While to publish a few 
Publican in Korth Carolin 

. The cause of Freedom het 
bay will, until Freedom 
Sa € hear much said in tl 
~ “very question, which is th 
— Saw the sun. In fact, 
i. More and more excited 
ent fact, the light is becom 
snd the people are now st 
He almost open, and the “ 
es 8ppears visible to thd 
for P we have many men \ 
treedom, while we have 

‘te good, but—perfect cowal 
Some extent made up ou 
» how long will men profess 
e think, as soon 

up to their professi 
be at hand whey 
Republicans, who 
array against the cor 
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ust need a few more 
Cassius M. Clay of 
eu, we could roll ti 
more ease. The Ij 
& noble work, and we th 
nor, would return to 
his avistance, would se 
“ne ensuin 
ascertain 
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i rofess 
that the days of mobb 
' €ountry, There is no 
is a better pros fi 
for the cause of Freed 
done. We want all 
blican principles 

re here in 
work ; we hope 
been done, 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REPUBLICANISM IN VIRGINIA. 


The following articles from the Wheeling 
Intelligencer demonstrate the fact that the Re- 
publican party has a permanent organization 
in the Old Dominion and a Voice in her coun- 
cils. Mr. Caldwell, the State Senator from the 
Senatorial district which embraces Wheeling, is 
not only a Republican, but a member of the 
National Republican Committee. It will be 
seen that he stands out boldly as a Republi- 
can. 

We also call attention to the significant re- 
buke which the Inéelligencer, a Virginia paper, 
gives to a Northern abettor of Slavery and the 
Slave Power. We will add to what the Wheel- 
ing paper says on this subject, that but for 
Northern doughfaced apologists for Slavery, 
the Republican party would have an organized 
existence in every State in the Union. It is 
these Northern apostates to Freedom who sus- 
tain and uphold the reign of terror in the South. 








From the Wheeling Intelligencer. 


COMPLIMENTARY. 


Serenade to Senator Caldwell by the German 
Republicans of the City. 


Towards the close of last week, a deputation 
of our German citizens signified to Senator 
Caldwell that it would afford them great pleas- 
ure to attest their warm appreciation of the 
official stand which he had recently taken in 
behalf of the principles of the Republican party, 
through the medium of a complimentary musi- 
cal serenade. Senator Caldwell, in reply, as- 
sured them that their complimentary proffer 
was very gratifying to him, and that, on any 
evening that might be convenient to them, it 
would be his pleasure to have them visit his 
house. Accordingly, on Saturday evening last, 
about nine o’clock, Professor Weber, with his 
singing choir, and one of the German bands, 
together with numerous others, Germans and 
Americans, went out in hacks, wagons, and 
buggies, to the residence of Senator Caldwell, 
on the National Road, three and a half miles 
east of the city. Mr. Caldwell, with a number 
of his personal friends, came out from his resi- 
dence, met the delegation at his gate, and warm- 
ly welcomed them to the hospitalities of his 
home. 

After a song from the choir and a tune from 
the band, Professor Weber, on behalf of the 
Germans, proceeded, in some well-timed and 
some handsomely expressed words, to explain 
to Senator Caldwell the moving motive of the 
Germans, whom he represented, in coming out 
to compliment him with this serenade. He and 
his fellow Germans were desirous of expressing 
to Senator Caldwell their joy and the great 
gratification which it gave them to learn of the 
honorable position which had been recently ten- 
dered him, and which still more honorably and 
manfully he had accepted, in the ranks of “the 
great Republican party.” The Germans, for 
whom he (Professor Weber) spoke, were at- 
tached to the great principles of that party, and 

- it gave them both courage and pleasure to wel- 
come to their lead the same man who in other 
times and under other circumstances they had 
often delighted to honor with their confidence 
and their votes. 

Senator Caldwell, after very appropriately 
acknowledging the honor which had been done 
in this little unostentatious but heartfelt dem- 
onstration, said that it would be impossible for 
him not to feel a lively interest in whatever 
concerned the welfare of the German masses, 
both in the city of Wheeling and elsewhere. 
No man had ever had better friends than the 
Germans had been to him. He had from the 
very first, and often since he had begun a pub- 
lic career, been indebted to their sympathy and 
their votes for the honors which he had enjoyed. 
It did therefore, this evening, give him a real 
and rather an unusual pleasure to hear from 
them assurances that their friendship for him, 


Za, and their confidence in him, has not abated, 
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_ bitinereased, by reason of the step which he 
“shad ta No wonder, said he, that you Ger- 


in the final asceidenc: 













eit Siartag 
white laboring 
fle the Pinsent 
is the favor “of the aristocratic 
: in our Government; while it promotes: 
“the anterests and ‘follows the dicta of the oli- 
garcbical body of Southern slayeholders, to the 
prejudice of the interests of free white working 
men, the Republica: party has made the inter- 
ests of our working men, of our small producers 
in the soil and in the workshops, its fundamen- 
tal basis. It was a puzzle to him how any man 
who wrought with his hands, and who valued 
the dignity of the sweat of his brow, could 
waver in his choice between the principles of 
the two parties. Free labor never could be 
honorable, never could command ‘that respect 
to which it was entitled, while ever it was dis- 
criminated against, as between it and slave 
labor. Wheuever it was degraded to the level 
of conipulsory slave labor, or as it had been by 
the Democratic party, subordinated, it must 
artake of the degradation of slave labor. 
very man ought to be able to see this. The 
apes principles of the Republican party were 
se same that Henry Clay had contended for in 
his lifetime, viz: encouragement to the labors 
of free white working men, whether tillers of 
soil, mechanics, or manufacturers. So plain 
were these facts becoming in the eyes of the 
people, and so tired were they now of the dis- 
asters and prostrations which have been brought 
upon the industrial interests of the country, 
bie the principles of the Democratic party, 
. that they were about to rise up in their strength 
and hurl their oppressors from the places which 
ag Ay unworthily occupied. 

e do not pretend to give more than a mere 
outline of Senator Caldwell’s remarks. They 
were listened to attentively, and frequently and 
loudly applauded by his hearers. After its con- 
clusion, all persons were invited into his house, 
where a most bountiful collation, consisting of 
the choicest delicacies of the season, had been 
tastefully spread, through the agency of his ac- 
a@mplished lady. The whole occasion was 

_ ereditable to all concerned. 
Ps. As the feasting and general enjoyment were 
Sn progress, Mr, E. Norton, who ‘was present, 
‘extended a cordial invitation to the eompany to 
adjourn to his residence, and there continue the 
social programme of the evening. This was 
done, and the band, to the stirring air of the 
Marseillaise, took up the line of march. On 
arriving at Mr. Norton’s, Professor Weber 
turned to the Germans, and in their own lan- 
age explained to them the position which Mr. 
orton had and still a in regard to the 

t iron inteapets, of t - city and country. 

e, in a and complimentary analo 
linked FFs of character which had = 
abled Mr. Norton from small beginnings to rise 










nie 


to his gent commanding position, to those 
material dron elements in which, from a boy, he 
had used to deal. Turning to Mr. Norton, 







formally introduced him to his 

Mr. Norton, in reply to Prof. 
1 welcomed him and his friends 
ter-which he turned to the notice 
ments of labor and laboring success 
Prof. Weber had so happily identi- 
Mr. Norton said that it was ii 


Seale 





fied him. ¥ 
pride, and it was his greatest satisfaction, that 
ver he was that was worthy of remark or 


attention, had been achieved by his own hands 


and, head, through the free principles of our 
American Constitution, The question of the 
dignity of free white labor was a practical one 
with him. It was not a theoretical or yet a 
Tt waz one which was as 
near and dear to him as his life, and before he 
would sacrifice aught of those coavictions, in 


“Bunkum” one, 






feel an Senne 
; t is rowdyism and blood-thirstiness that. ; 


is chief 


reason and flow of soul” .that had character- 
ized the whole evening. 





From the Wheeling Intelligencer. 


“We have reprinted in the Express, as a 
matter of news, the circular of the Republican 
National Committee. What just claim a party 
has to the adjective ‘ National,’ whose limit is 
far less than one-half of the geographical sur- 
face of the Union, the Public can judge.”—N. 
Y. Express. 

Now, Mr. Express, will you please to allow 
us to ask you a question or two—one or two 
fair and rational queries—and which have often 
occurred to us on reading similar paragraphs 
to the one which we have quoted from you? 
You say that the geographical limit of the 
Republican party is Mason and Dixon’s line. 
We grant you that what yeu say is plausible. 
We admit that it is not recognised as an effect- 
ive organization south of that line. And this 
assertion of yours, and our admission, leads us 
to ask you why and wherefore the Republican 
party is not what you insinuate, that it ought 
to be south of the line, in order to entitle it to 
the term National, viz: a controlling organi- 
zation in one or more Southern States. Can 
you find no answer in your mind to such a 
question. Was not an answer, @ full and suf- 
ficient answer, present to your thoughts when 
you wrote the above paragraph ? It seems to 
us that there are some facts that could ov 
have escaped suggestion in so fertile a mind, 
and amid so ready a run of general knowledge, 
as we candidly award to you. But as you seem 
to have overlooked them, we will venture in an 
humble way tocall them up. First, then, we 
would ask you if it is at alla cause of reproach 
that the Republican party does not possess the 
electoral vote of a single Southern State? Do 
you consider thata principle, to be national, must 
wield power—that it must have the prestige of 
universality throughout a country, te make it 
worthy of acceptance, or to shield it from de- 
rision? Certainly, youcannot so think. You, 
as a paper, are chiefly known for your bitter 
and uncompromising hostility to the spread of 
Catholic influence in this country. And we 
only now remind you that you are so known, 
because we think that you will better appreci- 
ate the foree of ourremarks in this connection. 
You have, no doubt, read of a sect of Christians 
called the Albigenses, who were a powerful, 
prosperous, and religious people, inhabiting 
and almost exclusively occupying the South 
of France at one time. * * * 

Now we wish to ask you, inasmuch as you 
have assumed to be, bd excellence, the defender 
of the Protestant faith, and the stickler for 
geographical nationality, if you think these peo- 
ple were heretics because they occupied but a 
province or two in point of territory, and be- 
cause they numbered many millions less than 
the adherents of the Pope, thoughout France. 
In other words, we want to ask you, does mi- 
nority in numbers, or scantiness of territorial 
occupation, derogate from the soundness of 
men’s religion or politics? Certainly you will 
not say that they do. And, if you will not say 
so, how do you excuse yourself, when day after 
day you sit in your office and pen and publish 
caricatures and flings on and at the Republi- 
can party, because it is weak and limited in the 
Southern States? You cannot certainly be 
oblivious of some of the reasons why it is so. 
You certainly remember that in the campaign 
of 1856, good men and good citizens of this 
State were driven away from the polls in the 
city of Norfolk—that likewise useful, intelli- 
gent, and law-abiding citizens of the city of 
Wheeling were ruffianly mobbed during a 
peaceful assemblagz—that a most generous, 
philanthropic, and devoted citizen of Clarke 
county was expatriated, his family insulted, 
and his property plundered—that a learned, ef- 
ficient, and harmless Professor in the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina was degraded from his 
professorship and exiled from his State. And 
all for what? Because, and because only, that 
they professed the principles of the Republican 
party. In all the instances which we have cited, 
(and we could cite many more,) citizens were 
persecuted, put under public ban, threatened 
in their persons and property, just because of 
their conscientious belief and attachment to 
principles that were not in power, and were not 
popular therefore. 

But, aside from all this, is it not a litlle sin- 
gular for you, Mr. Express, who are one of the 
heads and shining lights of a party that pos- 
sesses but the electoral vote of one State in this, 
Union, and that'a State distinguished. for, the 


¢ 


political victories,: to--be 0 ~ tu 5 


nationality to a pacer ied the 
votes of elevén States of this Union in 1956, 
‘and that at this time makes you and yours, to- 
ether with all the combinations which you 
ave in prospect with the adherents of the 
present corrupt, Administration, tremble in 
your boots, lest they, over all your heads, shall 
carry the solid electoral vate of a majority of 
these States ? < 
Their nationality, indeed! Must they carry 
all the States? Does nota constitutional ma- 
jority make them national? Do they them- 
selves, of their own choice, limit their numbers 
by any geographical line? You talk as if the 
did. Do they not cordially invite you and all 
other men to join with them? Have they not 
many prominent and. excellent men sympa: 
thizing with them, and bidding them “ God 
speed” in the Southern States? Do they 
make war upon the institutions of any State, 
North or South? Do they not everywhere, and 
-at all times, openly and avowedly proclaim the 
integrity and inviolability of all the institutions 
of all the States? Certainly they do. No one 
knows better than you do the rectitude and the 
entire constitutionality of their institutions. No 
one knows better that they go not one whit be- 
yond the doctrines of the Fathers of the Re- 
ublic. 
1 The time is at hand when you will think and 
print differently from what you do, Just as 
sure as the 4th of November, 1860, comes 
round, the Republican party, or those who will 
carry out all they contend for, will succeed to 
the place now occupied by the “last of the 
Bourbons.” When they shall have «so suc- 
ceeded, and when they shall have vacated, 
cleansed, and renovated the high and low 
places of the Government, and put in order 
anew all its machinery, then you, as numberless 
others of their disparagers, will be willing to 
recognise them as national. 





THE CITY OF WASHINGTON —ITS 
GROWTH AND IMPROVEMENT. 


The New York Express has a letter from a 
Washington correspondent, who, until recently, 
has been absent from the national capital for 
nearly twosyears. The writer is delighted with 
its growth and improvement, and says: 
“It grows as Western towns grow, as Eastern 
towns have grown, and, in the fact alone that 
it is the — of the country, it is destined to 
be one of the largest interior towns of the na- 
tion. Washington to-day, compared to Wash- 
ington twenty-two or three years gone by, has 
had a wonderful advancement. Its agriculture, 
its horticulture, its manufactures, all have kept 
pace with the best towns of the country; while 
the Government patronage and the distribution 
of places have increased almost beyond belief. 
Between the Patent and Post Office buildings, 
in the centre of the city, (two of the most. sub- 
stantial buildings in the world,) the new Treas- 
Bey building at the west end, and the new Cap- 
itol buildings, thére has been a very equal geo- 
graphical distribution of favor. As improve- 
ments, they are each and all visited by hun- 
dreds daily, and by a class of persons who gen- 
erally rank as ane Among this class, 
it is very rare, indeed, to hear one word of 
complaint against the vast expenditures of pub- 
lic money upon these enduring monuments of 
the solidity and growth of the Republic.” 

The writer, after finding fault with what he 
conceives to be the bad taste exhibited in the 


chief ornaments of th a 
peladieeaae e new House of Repre 













new halls, each with elegantly-carved pillars 
and marble ceilings, which add very much to 
their first effect. 

“TJ cannot leave the Capitol, however, with- 
out expressing the intense admiration I feel for 


the splendid pieces of statuary designed and 
wrought by the gifted Crawford. I have seen 


them before, but behold them again with new 
delight. If ‘the Genius of America’—which 
now temporarily adorns the grounds on the 
green in Font of the old Capitol—and all the 
attendant illustrations of art and commerce, 
labor upon the sea and on the land, in the for- 
est and in the work-shop, in the schools and in 
the laboratory, were intended to gratify the 
common mind of America, they also give 
pleasure to the most accom lished minds. See- 
ing in marple so much that is truly of the 
American type, and adding to them all the fine 
Revolutionary figures which recall the earliest 
and hardest struggles of our forefathers for lib- 
erty and independence, the whole group will 
not only be seen with delight, but treasured in 
every t. —— memory with intense gratifi- 
cation. All honor, then, to the memory ot 
Crawford, and ere long may Powers, Galt, 
Palmer, Stone, and the new lights that are 
every day springing up in our midst, share, in 
the uew Capitol, in the glory which everywhere 
attends the name of their lamented ,and dis- 
tinguished brother.” 


——>————-. 


EMANCIPATED NEGROES TO BE RE- 
ENSLAVED. 

It seems from the following article, which 
we find in a Mississippi newspaper, that a Mr. 
Samuel Martin emancipated his slaves by will, 
on condition that they were to be sent to Ohio, 
or some other free State. But the administra- 
tor was not permitted to execute the will of the 
testator, as would be the case in any civilized 
portion of the world, and the negroes have 
been seized and thrown into jail on a claim of 
the State that they have escheated. It seems 
that there is a general law which assigns es- 
cheats in the county to an institution called the 
Brashear Academy. The trustees of this in- 
stitution, with a laudable desire to conserve 
the interests of learning, will employ the best 
counsel in the State to arrest the negroes in 
their unnatural desire to be free. We appre- 
hend that it will not require the resources of 
learning and ingenuity attribnted to the late 
Rufus Choate, to accomplish their object. We 
are pleased, however, to infer, from the tone of 
the article, that a considerable portion of the 
community take sides with the negroes in their 
strange desire to lay aside the blessings of Sla- 
very. No fact could more clearly demonstrate 
the perversity of human nature than this spon- 
taneous outburst of popular indignation against 
what the people regard as an act of tyranny 
towards a few helpless negroes. If the Missis- 
sippians are unable to “ conquer their preju- 
dices” with the light of the Dred Scott decision 
and the daily teachings of the fire-eating orators 
and newspapers to help them, how in the name 
of common sense can we poor F'ree-Soilers and 
Abolitionists be expected to do so? Judge 
Taney, with one foot in the grave, decided that 
“black men have no rights which white men 
are bound to respect.” The sentiment was 
applauded from Maine to} Texas by the “ Na- 
tional Democracy,” and we supposed that Mis- 
sissippi would be the last place in the Union 
where men would give practical evidence of 
being skeptical as to its truth. What is the 
world coming to? 





From the Port Gibson (Miss.) Reveille. 
FIAT JUSTICIA—MARTIN NEGROES—IMPORT- 
ANT CASE. 


The case of the Sam. Martin negroes has 
produced the liveliest excitement in our com- 
munity. We however think that, on close ex- 
amination, the large majority of our conscien- 
tious and intelligent citizens will be of our mind 
about the case. 

We all agree that for the settlement of the 
matter of these negroes, there is but one prin- 
ciple to be pursued. What is that principle? 
It is justicejastice to all parties; justice to 
the community ; justice to white, and justiee 
to-black.; justice to our labor system ; justice 


Who are the parties to the Sam. Martin case? 
They are Sam. Martin’s estate, the negroes now 
in jail and claiming to be free, the State to 
whom they are claimed to escheat, and the 
Brashear Academy, for whose benefit the es- 
cheat will be. 

As to Sam. Martin’s estate, what is the duty 
of the administrator? Nothing is plainer. His 
duty is to see that justice is done to the estate. 
The administrator therefore would naturall 
take the advice of able counsel ; ‘and if the wf 
vice is that the negroes are not free, and belong 
to Sam. Martin’s estate, it is but simple justice 
that the administrator should, with all honor- 
able energy, claim what is justly due, Who 
can gainsay that? The law prescribes the ad- 
ministrator’s duties. If he does his duty, his 
sworn duty, who can blame him ? 

The negroes now in jail, and claimed to be 
free, have rights in the matter. 

As the case should be justly decided, the 
negroes have either the right to be free, or the 
privilege to be “slaves.” Now, either these 
negroes have been legally freed, or they have 
not been. If they have been legally freed, if 
their deeds of manumission are correct, then, 
in God’s name, let them be free, and either 
leave the State or exercise their privilege, should 
they wish to remain and return into “ slavery.” 
That is law; that is justice. Nobody can gain- 
say it. Why, then, any excitement? We will 
undertake to say, that when the case is tried, a 
jury of our country will return a just verdict. 

et us, then, patiently wait. Let us excite no 
fanatic spirit. Let us not break open the jail, 
and turn loose a parcel of poor negroes, to be 
hastily driven out, to become starvelings and 
vagrants. 

‘There is, however, in our humble judgmen 
no danger of anything more than Mreatad 
discussion. That is right. The county com- 
plimented as the first in the State upon negro 
questions will honor the judiciary, and let the 
courts and juries do equal and exact justice to 
all. The State’s duty is io have j 


claim all that is justly due, and neither more 
nor less. The Trustees of the Academy are 
high-toned gentlemen. They have a duty to 
do; they, of course, will neither overdo nor un- 
derdo their duty. But they are not men to 
evade or flinch from-duty; and as schools are, 
like churches, instraments for good in the hands 
of. Providence, let the ‘Trustees, like Christian 
gentlemen, give the school the benefit of the 
escheat, if, in law, the benefit is justly due. 
What all want is justice. Then let’ all parties 
quietly and fearlessly submit their claims to the 
tribunals of justice. : 

The Sam. Martin negroes are now in jail; 
that may be a hardship—undoubtedly it is. Let 
it, however, be noted as a stern fact, that in all 
countries, whites as well as blacks are liable to 
detention and imprisonment, before trial of 
their rights. More white’ men than n 
have been imprisoned in our jails until their 
rights could be tried. And, in this connection, 
let us-reassert the formula of Henry Hughes, 
that “negroes are sacred when their rights are 
to be hort ‘ 

But onght, or ought not, our free negroes to 
be expelled, and ought, or ought not, dat Courts, 
in cases of doubt, to lean in favor of emanci- 
pation? These questions now come home to 
us. Free negroes are not “ economically sub- 
ordinated ;” and if negroes who are fick stbordi- 
nated are right and desirable, negroes who 


are 
“ subordinated” aré Wrong, and not desirable. 
If subordination is 


just, non-subordination is 
and ipatin 











justice done | 
itself. The District Attorney will therefore | 


enjoy? Jefferson Davis, when he 
clared Slavery to be a misnomer, took 
safe ground. Let him, or, better still, 
Brown, take that position in the er and 
thus become a historic character. Ahd if, in 
law, the courts now, as we fear, lean jowards 


Shiped 





correct the laws, and let justice to all 

After a calm and thoughtful consideration of. 
this whole subject, and after bein ad of 
all the facts, these are our conclusions.- Good, 
in the end, we honestly believe, will come from 
the discussion of the Sam. Martin negtoes. 





MORE FILIBUSTERING, © 


The Washington correspondent of the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer says : 

“T stated, a few weeks ago, that there was a” 
secret association in existence in the Uni 
States, having for its object the conquest. of 
Mexico; not to be annexed to the United 
States, but to be governed by the race conquer- 
ing and getting possession of its Government; 
that this secret combination had its signs, pass-, 
words, and cabalistic letters, like other secret 
societies. 

“ The information I then had was vague and 
indefinite; but the name, purpose, and the prin- 
cipal acter or master-spirit, of this society, are 
now made known. It is, ‘The Knights of the 
Golden Circle,’ George Bickley, President 
American K. G. C., (Knights of the Golden 
Circle.) A meeting was lately called and held 
at the White Sulphur Springs, Va., of this as- 
sociation, which sundry Southern gentlemen 
were invited to attend. This meeting, it 18 
stated, was attended by about one hundred men, 
the doors being guarded by men in uniform ; 
and it turns out that its object, as I stated, 
was to Americanize and Africanize Mexico ; 
that is to say, that Americans shall take Mex- 
ico, and establish Slavery there, and open the 
slave trade. Bickley is represented to be a 
fire-eater, disunionist, and one of the many 
thousand restless spirits who desire to live with- 
out labor, to be a hero of some kind, and a ruler 
by the grace of powder, and not by the voice 
of the people, though professing to be a Demo- 
crat. So long as that class of the American 
people who have the most at stake in the coun- 
os solid men, the business men, the in- 
telligent men, the moral, upright men, and the 
Christian men—will not take an active part in 
giving character to, and controlling the Gov- 
ernment of, the country, they may be assured 
that just such restless, depraved, reckless, mis- 
chiefmaking spirits, as well as demagogues of 
all kinds, will step in and occupy positions 
which should be occupied only by worthy, up- 
right men.” 


SPEECH OF GOVERNOR CHASE. 


On the 16th inst., Governor Chase addressed 
a meeting of the citizens of Union county, 
Ohio. We copy the following from his speech 
relating to the Slavery and Homestead ques; 
tions : 


“He did not believe in the theory that a ma* 
jority and the right to make of any man or 
woman aslave forever. States had the right to 
legislate on their own affairs, and this was the 
sovereignty which our fathers, dying, bequeath- 
ed to us. The people also had the right. to 
elect their own officers, but, to show the insin- 
cerity of the professions of the so-called Demo- 
cratic Legislature of last winter that, body ap- 
pointed a board with power to. appoint polite 
commissioners for the city of Cincinnati! That 
was Popular Sovereignty ! 

“Forcible allusion was made to the canal 
legislation of last winter, and that, precious 
body placed before the people in no enviable 
light. No honest Democrat could look into 
these various transactions and defend them: 
The people’s money should be protected, but 
the present sub-treasury was a fraud and a 
failure. If the Republican legislation upon 
this subject had been adopted: by the Demo- 
crats when they came into power, eyery siuglé 
dollar of the defaleation would have been safe. 
This sub-treasury required no security for 
money deposited with county treasurers—not a 
single bond for security., The law taxed pco- 
pe to pay premiums on bank notes, They 

ad in the vaults of the Treasury—bank notes ; 





freedom is justly due than our miscall ‘jive ¢ 


et Gov., 


emancipation, let the Legislature of Mifsisippi 


ER 8, 1859. 
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. HMOND ENQUIRER UPON 
HE BICHER. DOUGLAS. 
The Richiiond Enquirer discusses the mag- 
azine article of Mr. Douglas at considerable 


length, and while its manner is courteous and 
kind, it deelares that the position of Mr. Doug- 
las.is more obnoxious and dangerous to the 
South than that of Senator Seward. After giving 
ptaise to the Illinois Senator for his opposition 
to the Lecompton fraud, it proceeds as follows: 
“Since then, we have found Mr. Douglas 
ventoring upon another field of discussion, on 
the merits of which we are obliged to separate 
from him, indeed to stand in uncompromising 
difference, on. a point also involving the ques- 
tionof ) equality and the entire Slavery 
question, in the phase which it has finally as- 
sumed. As ained with sufficient explicit- 
ness in his last publication, the position assert- 
ed by Mr. Douglas now is, that the residents of 
Territory may rightfully and legally, through 
the action of a Territorial Legislature, exclude 
introduction of slave property into a Terri- 
tory, or abrogate the right to hold slaves al- 
ready introduced; and that neither the Con- 
ss, the Executive, nor the Judiciary of the 
‘United States can rightfully intervene to pro- 
tect slave property from such hostile action of 
mere Territorial grinasiies. 
ve already repeatedly urged upon 
the attention of our Bm this rity is 
even more practically and effectively subver- 
sive of the constitutional rights of slaveholders, 
than is the doctrine maintained by Mr. Seward 
and his adherents of the Black Republican 
party. Mr. Seward holds that Congress may 
rightfully exclude slave praperty from the Ter- 
ritories.. Mr. Douglas contends that this power 
resides ‘in the local authorities of each Terri- 


tory. 

Bg far, then, as the great question of prin- 
ciple involved is concerned, there is no-material 
difference between Mr. Douglas and Mr. Sew- 
ard. Both deny the inalienable right of the 
citizens of each State to enjoy, on territory 
common to.all the States, every species of prop- 
erty which any citizen may lawfully hold with- 
in the limits of any one of the Sates Mr. Sew- 
ard attributes the power to abrogate this right 
to a great Federal legislative body, where the 
attempt would be met with the strenuous oppo- 
sition of a full body of Southern representatives, 
whose action and deliberation are constant sub- 
jects of watchful attention and jealous com- 
ment to the whole people of the Union. Mr. 
Douglas attributes the same power to isolated 
and obscure local authorities, among whom the 
slayeholders of the Union may be altogether 
excluded even from partial representation, 
whose members and constituencies are com- 
paratively irresponsible. 

“Certainly, Mr. Douglas’s doctrine is eqnall 
obnoxious in theory with that of Mr. Seward, 
and much more easily reduced to practical 
adoption. 

“ Even here, however, we are careful to avoid 
all injustice to Mr. Douglas. When he partially 
announced his views on this question, during 
the last session of Congress, we erroneously re- 
garded them as the expression of a new con- 
viction. Further inquiry satisfies us that the 
distinguished Senator has, for the last nine 
years, manifested a certain degree of consistent 
adherence to the same doctrine which he now 
so.explicitly advocates. 

“Tu his speech.in the Senate in 1850, and 
in his subsequent speech delivered at Chicago, 
during the agi tion of the Kansas-Nebraska 
controversy, Mr.)Douglas expressed substantial- 
If the same tical opinion contained in his 


ast publication, | 
this theoretical consistency is 










“Tt is trues 
much impai by the action of the Senator 
from Ilinois. By his course with regard to 


Utah, bythe provisions of the Kensas-Nebraska 
act, © ing the.most minute details of the in- 
L ment of the Territories—nay, if we 





for their taxes the law required them to pay. 
specie. They had promised to pay sand _ the 
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lican record, but found noe idence of 1 rec 
ness. But what did find? - Why. 
Republican Legislature had pass 
tect. the liberties of Be people of. 
ou want negroes caught, must ca 
aaa * said the Repsbiican nactme , 
did not build jails and keep them open for 
to put your slaves in, with our crimisi ity A 
what did the Democratic Legislature do? T 
made haste to repeal these laws, which exea 
ed our people from the miserable business 


an 
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negro catching. ; 
‘The Governor would not have the Slave: 
question shut out every other interest. of it] 


of transit was claimed by slave-owners with: 
perfect confidence, though there was no reason 
why they might not 
nitely within the ers of the State. 
“The Supreme Court has already decided; 
that in all our broad domain there was not out- 
side of the free States a single foot of free:soil; 
what might we not look for next?. . the 
last Presidential ca ,no single 
was found in Ohio ie that 
existed in any of the: Territoriesnow, how 
was it? Judge Ranney’s letter of ’48 received: 
imentary airing, as being a very ¢xcel- 


a com 

lent Republican doc _ 
he unsettled on 

to, a8 being certain 


repudiated by its author. | 
case was referred 
in a decision establishing Slavery in every free’ 
State. It was for the men of Ohio to say. 
whether they wanted coffled slaves to be driven 
through their State, insulting their free labor. 
‘A little,’ said the ge yt last winter. 
om oe Ss eee as they could say, by ne 
ng the law. i 
“There were many noble Southerners who. 
looked with loathing oe a upon this mis- 
erable, cringing set. 
been. upon us by the 
they had dug the poli 
first men of the country. 
that all they wanted was non-iitervention, ‘ sub- 
ject to the Constitution ;’ Mr. las said he 
was going to insist that there should be no more 
protection for slaves in the Territories than for 
other property! ‘The slaves were tlfére, but.it 
was by PA sc egret, 4 The man who fell 
among thieves was left to perish by those who 
pet by on the other side, on. intone prin- 
ciple of non-intervention. The priést and ‘the’ 
Levite were Democratic non-interventionists, 
aecording to the Cincinnati platform! Non- 
intervention—it was a sham. 
Governor, ‘for intervention with wrong wher- 
ever the Constitution of my country permits it. 
I will ae — a and I will never, 
never to myself by any dodge. 
ieales they 


Slavery. 


ve y and 


.We leave the Southern States to 
will with their institutions at home, and we pro- 
pose to do the same. ce their Slavery, 
though we do not propose to interfere with 
them ; but in all our broad Territories, 
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ale ifice aught of t “The new Senate Chamber is, i j cannot 
> ayes y which in his opinion were to save free | superior to the hae ee bath be ay Weare in favor of subordina- 
bor from degradation in this country, he would | like it, suffers from too much gold and int. | tion, miscalled Slavery. * As to Sam. Martin’s 
give up life itself, He believed, as their distin- | Some of the committee rooms, too, are aicw, negroes, any npaiky based upon the ground 
guished Senator had said to them, that the | lously excessive. in their desi and colors, | that freedom will be a boon to F what 
ae of the Republican party were essen- Young Italy may well laugh at America | we detest. And, as we have on the 
.Promotive of the best interests of white | for consenting to the use of so much paint and sts, as to them individually, - ma’ 
‘a men—and it was their duty, as it was’ gold. The room designed for the Vice Presi | be their rights, we certainly think they woald Be 
bes vilege,to speak against ond vote against | however, is perfect, and the best taste has been | better off as slaves in Mississippi than free in 
om 1 od would degrade them to the | dis layed in its arrangement. ae in  Gioctusati This is our view upon all cases of | 
ae se nao ess: architecture, imposing in its le heights this character, and we do not refer it particularly 
ys orton had. finished his remarks, | and in all respects beautiful. — walls and | to the present case.. We are onpeosd d to the 
sas SO were . nvited back into one of the | ceiling are of solid marble, and, what is better, | freedom. 1 ir liberty, 
epee mth which his grounds are so of American marble, that no country can sur- ; at. 

and thon ot, Mr. Cald- | pass in purity or effect. It is almost worth 

averality of. woman Journey to the Capitol to see this room. Tt al- 

Fare ga ed maarpe that | ready has, however, several and too splen- 

glee of the oc. did mirrors, and it is tc be hoped there. will 
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matter to which I wighd 


ken,by his own motion, made in 
aid “vertain Fro-Slavery acts 
phe Territorial Legislature of Kansas—Mr. 
las has directly denied his own theoretical 
ion, that Congress cannot intervene to cor- 
pet a Territorial Legislature in matters apper- 
A ifing to the internal government of a Terri- 
ory. These matters we will discuss more fully 
subsequent article. We do not refer to 
yfor the prrpose of trumping up the vulgar 
ge. of dishonest inconsistency, so frequently 
d@d-at prominent statesmen. We only de- 
ingytnt notice the undeniable fact, that however 
cere Mr. D may be in the formation 
id advo of his theory, it is so palpably un- 
nd that he has not even been able to con- 
his.own political conduct to its dictates. 
| A-similar reason, doubtless, must be refer- 
to, to explain the manifest inferiority of 
s Dotglas’s last 
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assumed great and important proportions, Hei ublication, to the reall 
would say here, to-day, that nothing would}Gii, gfate papers hed discourses of which he is 
satisfy the slave power short of the age of | the distinguished author. This last production 
Slavery throughout all free States. e right } 


f no stamp of eminent statesmanship.® It 
“ efude, illogical, and» deficient in precision. 
obliged to look to the middle, and not 
end, to discover its real intent, for the 
fion which it apparently announces is a 
geuerality, which leaves the point of con- 
troversy altogether undecided.” 

‘ Enguirer complains that Mr. Douglas’s 
essay is copyrighted, and insists that it should 
he disseminated broadcast over the country, 


bow |'an icularly over the South, for the follow- 
hing ms : 


* @ His essay is nothing less than an invasion 
of their most vital domestic and political inter- 
es direct denial of their constitutional 

It is their right, then, to be fully ad- 
vised—to be enabled to read at once for them- 
“We ey insist that the embargo 
now m- ic information shall be prompt- 


Jy removed, 
f The Enquirer concludes its first assault upon 








Mrz as follows : 

ate e doctrine of Mr. Douglas’s essay 
fally | sd. So far as the practiga inter. 
‘ests of the South are concerned, it' is much 


e than that of Mr. Seward. The 
of Virginia steadfastly refuse to yield 
; eless, w2 do not hesitate to say 
prefer immediate and uncondi- 
to Mr. Douglas’s doctrine, to 
ing ‘compromise,’ which 
in the same thing, and which adds 
to abject submission, 
the constitutional rights of 
m contemptuously deriding 
ines ’ ro ‘barren abstra: 
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tions?” * ‘in Virginia can be found bold 

enoug: advocate Mr. Deters doc 

trine ' or on the hustings. No. 
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STOP! STOP! STOP! 


5 000 RECEIPTS sold within the last year. The 
9 celebrated Recipe for Preserving Eggs frest 
for two years will be sent post paid to any eddress on the 
receipt of $1. Address 


JOSHUA WEAVER & CO., 


Canonsburg, Pennsylvania. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JOHN HALIFAX.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, publish this day: 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
A Novel. By MISS MULOCH, 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentlemen,” “ Olive,” “T 
Ogilvier,” “The Head of the Family,” “ Aviilion”” « i 
atha’s Husband,” “ A Hero,” Xe. 


D7 Sent post paid to any part of the United States on 
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receipt of 50 cents. 





HOTEL AND RESTAURANT, 
Long known as the Casparis House, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 

FOR RENT OR LEASE. 


A rare opportunity for a competent person to 
embark in a very profitable business, 

OR FOR MEMBERS OF CONGRES3 TO SECURE 
A MOST DESIRABLE CLUB-HOUSE. 


HIS excellent establishment is most cligibly situated 
_& within one hundred yards of the United States Cap- 
itol, being the nearest building of the kind to the wo 
Houses of Congress. Members of Congress have taken 
rooms every year, and have bestowed ihe hirhest praise 
upon its convenience and healthy location. The propri 
etor, having been engaged for many years in the hoiel 
business, had it built a few years ago under his own su- 
pervision, and it is therefore furnished throughout with 
all the necessary appliances requisite in a first class 
hotel. It contains forty airy rooms, including the fin-st 
bar-room of any hotel in the city, with an excellent wine 
cellar attached ; a Billiard room, for two tables; Bow!- 
ing-saloon, with two alleys; and a Pistul and Rifle Gal- 
lery 120 feet long; a fine Kitchen, with superior Range, 
and a Dining room which will comfortably seat175 per 
sons. Bel's for all the rooms, Gas throughout the house. 
Also Waiter, together with several Bath-rooms, tor warm, 
cold, or shower-baths. A Sitabie, Chicken house, and 
numerous other out-buildings, with a good garden, are at 
tached to the premises. 

one but responsible persons need apply, and to such 
terms will be made very easy, aud possession given 'm 
mediately. Application should be made without delay, 
as Members of Congress and others who intend to remain 
in Washington during the coming long session generally 
engage apartments early in the Fall. Addrdss 

JAMES CASPARIS, 

Capito! Hill, Washington, D. C. 


HARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 

TROPICAL JOURNEYINGS.—PANAMA. 
Illustrated by ‘Twenty-one Engravings. 

A FOREST STORY.—THE ADIRONDACK WOODS 
AND WATERS. By T. Addison Richards. Illus- 
trated by Eleven Engravings 

SOMETHING ABOUT DIAMONDS. 

Illustrated by Twenty-seven Engravings. 

A RAINY DAY. AND WHAT CAME OF ITT. 

A SHORT DISTANCE IN THE COUNTRY. 

MAUD ELBERT’S LOVE MATCH. 

THE MEETING BY THE HEMLOCKS. 

OUR HOUSES. 

A HOMELY SONG OF TOIL. 

THE DIVIDING LINE BEfWEEN FEDERAL AND 
LOCAL AUTHORICY.—POPULAK SOVEREIGN- 
TY IN THE TERRITORIES. By Stephen A. Douglas 

T#4E VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Thackeray. 
Illustrations —Flat Rebellion — Warrington Manor— 

Two Head-Pieces. 
Chap:er LX XXIV. 
common lot. 
Chapter LXXXV. Inveni Portum. 
Chapter LXXXVI. At Home 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

OUR FOREIGN BUREAU. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 

FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Iilustrations.—Equestrian Costume—C loak. 
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In which Harry submits to the 


We must refer in terms of eulogy to the high tone and 
varied excellences of H«rper’s Magazine, a journal with 
a monthly cireulatioa of about 170.000 copies, in whose 
pages are to be found some of the choicest light and gen- 
eral reading of the day. We speak of this work as an 
evidence of the American people, and the popularity it 
has acquired is merited. Bach number contains fully 
144 pages of instructive matter, appropriately illustrated 
with good wood-cuts ; and it combines in ieelf the racy 
monthly and the more philosophical quarterly, blended 
with the best features of the daily journal. I has great 
power in the creation and dissemination of a love oi 
pure literature.—Trubner’s Guide to American Literature, 
London, 1859. 

Unquestionably it is the best sustained wirk of the 
kind in the language; that isto say,in the world. The 
splencid monthly 
above price. 


prosperity to the work.—N. ¥ 
Journal, 
TERMS. 
One Copy fur One Year - - 
‘t'wo Copies for One Year -  _- - ¥ 
Three or more Copie-or One Year (each) 200 
4 tert” tra Copy. gratis, jor evecy Club of Ten Sup 
SCRIBERS. 
Harper’s Magazine and Harper's Weekly, togeiher 
one year, $4 00. 

The postage upon ‘‘ Hakper’s Macazine” 
paid at the Office where it is received. 
Thirty-six Cents a year 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 

660 Franklia Square, New York 


PORTRAIT OF DR. BAILEY, 
EDITOR OF “ THE NATIONAL ERA.” 


DR. BAILEY, drawn by D’ Avignon, from an origi 
hal photograph by McCiees, is just published by C. H. 
BRAINARD, No.7 Tremont Row, Boston. 

Price One Dollar; on receipt of which sum, it will be 
sent, free of postage, to any part of the United States. Size 
of the print 19 by 24 inches. 

Uniform with the above, and furnished oa the same 
terms, portraits of Charles Sumner, Sa'mon P. Chase. 
Theodore Parker, Rulph Walco Emerson, John Sherman, 
and John P. Haue. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
A splendid portrait of 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


By D'Avignon, from an original daguerreotype. 


“It looks the poet, the maker, and the seer, as he ay 
pears in nis best and truest aspect.”—Atlas and Bee. 
Address 


CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 


7 Tremc nt Row, Boston. 





W. G. SNETHEN, 


COUNSELLOR AND ATTORNEY, 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


LITERARY INTELLIGEXCE. 
“STAND UP FOR JESUS!” 


The brief ballad thus entitled (occasioned by the death 
of Rev. Dudley A. Tyng,) and which has been so widely 
circulated by the daily and weekly press, and in othe) 
furms, is about to be republished by T. H. Stockton, 1,404 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, in a handsome duodecim« 
volume of 48 pages, variousiy and beautifully illustrated 
It will contain— 

NOTES.—Biblical, Liturgica), and Personal ; 
by the author of the Raliad. 

NINE PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Engraved a Van Ingen & Snyder, (Engravers of Kane’s 
Arctic Explorations,) from drawings by G G. White; 
including Portraits of Rev. D. A. Tyne and Rev. Dr 8. H 
TYNe, aan Interior Views of Concert Hall, Jayne’s Hali 

-) &n 

’ Three Original Pieces of Musse, 
to which the Ballad has been set, by Messrs. Emerson 
of Boston, Bradbury of New York, aid Bower of Phila 


delphia. 
A few ADDITIONAL POEMS by the same author 
an Evangelical Mini ,) will be included—cehiefly lyri 





compiled 





cal. 

The work is electrotyped, and will be issued in the 
neatest possible style, in hope of a large demand, wi. 
results of great usefulness. Itis especially adapted to 
Soa to Young Men’s Christian Associations, Bible 

lasses, Sunday and other Schools, Church and Home 
uses, presents to friends abruad, &c.—being convenient 
ly sent by mail. 

It is now nearly ready, and maybe ordered at once 
Orders supplied as received. No copies sent on sale 


BOARDING. 


RS. MARY N. WILSON will! furnish Boarding and 
Lodgi , at No. 325 Pennsylvania avenue, nearly 
opposite Browns’ Hotel. 623 














RIGHT KIND OF ATTRACTION. 
TRACT EDITION 
OF STOCKTON’S PERIODICAL NEW TESTAMEN!}, 
JUST OUT! ALL COMPLETE ! 
27 Books, making 1176 pages, for 75 cents. 


ESIDES the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, (50 cent: 
@ number, or $5 in whole.) Mr. Stoekton has just is 
sued a CHEAP TRACT EDITION of the New Testa 
ment, for universal separate distribution and ase; con 
taining, itie believed, the Best Copy of the Authorizec 
Version in the la ge, in Paragraph Form; withow 











Head Li t with Marginal Renderings. Each of the 
27 Books by itecif, with itsown Titlepage, Text, and la 
dex, complete ; making in all, 1026 pages of Text, wit) 
150 pages of Index, or 1176 pages in whole. Printed o 
$6 paper, from long-primer type, with leaded, open lines— 
all as plain and readable as canbe. Price 75 cents fo 
the 27 Books ; or 35 cents for any selection of 500 pages, 

Sent by mail, Post Free. 
Books. Pages aa Books. Pages. Prices 
190 ets. | I Timoth 
Mek, | O& 6% | Timowy, = 1S 
Luke, ue 
John, - ms 7% Philemon, 8 “ 
Acts, 137 —_ 8“ Hebrews, 64 “ 
Romans . * - 20 14 
Corinthians, ter, 24 bed 
oer inthians, 44 3% | II Peter, 1g 16 
i 2 3 I John, 6 26 
" 2% 3% HI John, 6 “ 
ap. 13% IfI John, 6 } S 
1s «61% Jude, +“ 
I Thessaionians16 1“ Revelation rt 6* 
{i Thessalonians® 4“ ee e 
1176 pages for 75 cents. 
, Now ready, and for sale at 
i T. H. STOCKTON’S 
Bible, Tract, and Periodical Office, 
Chestnut street, 8, W. corner Broad 
wed om Philadelphia, Pa. . 
SPE PLATFORM. 


“sol ATFORM,” ¢ i 
SOUTHERN ee oo omp = from 
of eminen oe e ve 





essays from the Ediors Table are 
The present number is equal to any yet 
issued, and there is no reavon to doubt a long career of 
. Christian Advocate and 


must be 
The Pcsiage is 


SPLENDID LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT OF 


BOOK BINDING AND BLANK BOOK 
MANUFACTURING.. 


HE undersigned is prepared to estimate for book 
making in all its branches; including Printing, 
Stereotyping, and Binding. at prices as low as the lowest. 
_ By an improvement in Stereotyping, patented by Wil- 
liam Blanchard, of this city, he is enabled to siereotype 
books, pamphlets, &c , as low as any in the country, 


dress 
GEORGE P. GOFF, 
Washington, D. C. 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER, 
TTORNEY AT LAW, No. 2% St. Paul street, Balti- 


& more, Maryland. All business intrust i 
will be promptly attended ta “> nie ca 


658 








CURTIS & POST, 


ALTIMORE, M4., Commission Merchants, for the 
sale of Country Produce and Merchandise generally, 
aud Wholesale Dealers in Cheese, and Fish of all kinds, 
viz: Mackerel, Salmon, Shad, Herring, Codfish, &e —in 
the various sized packsges, from one to one thousand 
barrels. Orders respectfully solicited, which will be 
filled at lowest market rates, and to satisfaction as to 
quality. We will be pleased to refer to some of ourmany 


Vou. XT 


7, 
GEORGE P, corr, 


Book- binder, Paper-ruler, and Blank Book M 
Ook Manyg, 





Western friends and patrons, on application by letter or 
otherwise. Consignments of Western Cheese also solicit- 
ed. Warehouses, 43 South street and 41 Pratt street. 





CO’S 


LEONARD SCOTT & sf 
REPRINT OF 


THE BRITISH REVIEWS 


BLACKWO0D'S MAGAZINE, 


L publish the following leading British Periodicais, 
viz: 

. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

. The Edinburgh Review, ( Whig.) 

- The North British Review, (Free Church.) 

. The Wesuninster Review, (Liberal.) 

. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 


These Periodicals ably represent the three great polit- 
cal parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical- 
but politics forms only one feature of their character. As 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever 
have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being con 
sidered indispensable to the scholar and the professiona 
man, While to the intelligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the cur 
rent literature ofthe day, throughout the world, than can 
be possibly obtained from any other source. 
EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the British 
publishers gives additional value to these Reprints, inas- 
much as they can now be placed in the hands of sub- 
scribers about as soon as the original editions. 

TERMS. 


Oronr 


For any one of the four Reviews, per annum - - $3 
For any two ofthe four Reviews, a~« 2 
For any three of the four Reviews “ -- 7 
For all four of the Reviews, “ o's 8 
For Black wood’s Magazine, “ ee § 
For Blackwood and one Review, - - § 
For Blackwood and two Reviews, é ° | 
For Blackwood and three Keviews, “ -- 9 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, - - 10 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. Money 


current in the State where issued will be received at par. 
CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be 
sent to one addrers for $9; four copies of the four Re- 
views and Blackwood for $30; and so on, 

POSTAGE. 

In ail the principal cities and towns, these works will 
be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by 
nail, the Postage to any part of the United States wil! be 
bul twenty-four cenis a year for “Blackwood,” and but 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals 
above named is $31 per annum. 


As we have for many years been paying more than 
$3,000 annually to the British Publishers for the matter 
furnished in these Periodicals, thus virtually becoming 
copariuers with them in the profits of the Reprints, we 
trust the publie will consider this in bestowing their pa- 
ironage, and give us the preference over Kelectic and shoes 


patchwork publications, whether monthly or weekly, 
which now extr.ct so liberally trom our works, and pay 
nothing either to the Foreign Publishers or to us for the 
sume. As to cheapness, nobody can complain of paying 
#10 a year itor the four leading Biitish Reviews sud 
Blackwood’s Magazine; and Ly taking these works en- 
tire, subseribers are not obliged to be guided by others in 
the choice of the articles taey may desire to read. More- 
over, taking into consideration the style in which our 
Reprints are published, ana their acknowledged fidelity 
to the original editions, and also the advantage of an 
early issue by means of the advance sheeis our series 
will be found as cheap as any of the competing publica- 
tions to which we have alluded. 

Remittances for any of the above publications chouid 
always be addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


627 No. 54 Gold sireet, New York 
BOOKS, 
Tye EST CORNER GF CHESTNUT AND 
WS BROAD StREETS, next to La Pierre nuuse. 


Have you seen it ? 
Have you bought it ?; 
Have you read it? 
A good and beautiful gif— 
FOR YOUR FAMILY, 
FOR YOUR BIBLE CLASS, 
FOR YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
FOR ALL YOUR YOUNG FRIENDS. 
Comprising Bible, Creed, Prayers, Poetry, Pictures, and 
usic! 
DYING CHARGE OF REV. DUDLEY A, TYNG. 
A CHRISTIAN BALLAD. 


Price: paper, 40 cents; plain cloth, 50 cents; eloth gilt, 
is cents. Sent post free, on receipt of price, 


HEAR THE COMMON VOICE GCF THE PRESS, 


“Neatly and tastefully got up. Contents attractive in 
an eminent degree.”—North American and U.S. Gazeite. 

“One of ie neatest and most attractive lithe works 
ever iseued.”"—The Press. 

“A very pious well-written production, such as may 
be sung with propriety in any Christian family. The 
work is gotten up with admirable illustrations.” — Evening 
Bulletin. 

“it should be in every family in the land Ym Pennsyl- 
vantan. 

“Jt is a beautiful tribute to the lamented Tyng,the au 
thor of a ee up fur Jesus,’ and w:li be use- 
ul in rousing thousands to imitate his bright e ve 
New York Observer. Sat, aia 

“May their presentation in this form assist in extend- 
ing his dying charge, and fixing upon many minds the in- 
junction, ‘ Stand up for Jesus!’ — Christian Observer. 

“A graceful littie volume, and very prettily got up. 
Each verse of the poem founded on the dying words of 
the late Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, is here illustrated with an 
appropriate engraving, and the poem is set to music. 
Other short pieces by the same author are added, and the 
whole forms a pleasant and agreeable volume.”— Pres- 
byterian 

“A beautiful memorial, pervaded by an excellent and 
evaigelical spirit ”—American Presbyterian 

“Will no doubt atiract the attention of many of the 
friends and admirers of the late Dudley A. Tyng. We 
nope the author will be rewarded for his labor to cele- 
brate the virtues of one so justly and generally mourned, 
and toone whom he appears to have been much atiach- 
ed.”— Banner of the Cross. 

* We cannot but admire this beautiful tribute to the 
Christian excellence of the departed Tyng, and trust 
that his ‘good example,’ and his dying charge, ‘Stand 
up for Jesus,’ may be steadfastly and widely followed by 
all who ‘confess the faith of Christ crucified,’ and all who 
are enrolled under the banner of his cross.”—New York 
Churchman. 

“Neat and attractive verses, illustrated by a series of 
appropriate engravings.”—Episcopal Recorder. 

“This very beautiful little work is now ready. It is 
handsomely illustrated, having for its frontispiece a very 
correct full-length portrait of the late Rev. Dudley A. 
Tyng. It is sold at the very low price of-filly cents.”— 
Daily News. 

“A most beautiful little book, a real gem of a thing, a 
rich memento to the sainted and beloved young Tyng.”— 
Christian Chronicle. 

“The dying charge of the lamented Dudley A. Tyng is 
likely 1o immomalze him. Everywhere, in ail the 
churches, it is echoed and re-echoed, It has inspired 
much cevoiicnal feeling, aud the poem so appropriately 
illustrated in this litie volume was one of the first fruits 
of that feeling. The volume contains some additional 
poems, of no less merit than the one named, and will be 
acceptable to readers of every denomination.”—N. Y 
Commercval Advertiser. 

Great pains have been taken to prepare in all respects 
a handsome and useful book. Cash orders supplied as 


received. Address 
T. H. STOCKTON, 


616 1,400 Chestnut st., 8. W. cor. Broad, Phila. 


FOR THE CHILDREN ! 


GRACE GREENWOOD'S LITTLE PILGRIM 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST PERIODICAL FOR 
CHILDREN EXTANT! 

“We say emphatically, that the Littl Pilgrim is the 
best periodical for young people now published, at home 
or abroad, in the English language.— The Press. 

A new volume will begin with the number for ay 


1859, in which will be commeneed a story by MAR 
HOWITT, called 
THE FAIRY GODMOTHER! 

Also, a beautiful Italian story, called 

Little Angelo and His White Mice, 
By GRACE GREENWOOD herself. A host of other 
good things—Stories, Sketehes, Poems, Child sayings. 
&c., by numerous and brilliaut authors; also, Rebusses. 
Puzzles, Charades, &c., will combine to make the new 


volume unusually attractive. NOW IS THE TIME TO 
SUBSCRIBE! 

TERMS.—ONLY FIFTY CENTS a year, in advance 
>> Specimen copies, containing club rates. a list of 
Premiums, &e., will be sent free, to all who request ther 

Address, post paid always, . 


LEANDER K, LIPPINCOTT, 
122 South Third street, Philadelphia, Penn 


A New and Enlarged Biition. 
THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH, 


A STATISTICAL VIEW 


OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES. 
By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Documents. 


12mo. Bound in cloth. Price'15 cents, Post. 
12 centa, 


F an 


22 





one wishes to know what Slavery has 

th, and Freedom for the North, et gt 
masterly work. Let him study these : Place 
a copy of these statistics in the hands of every voter, and. 
our word for it, Republicanism will sweep the entire 
North in 1 as clean as it has swept New England in 
1856. Menof the South, we you to look calmly and 
dispassionately at this array of res,and see what they 


The ableeditor of the Evening Tyanseript, Boston, 
speaks of this work : 7 — 
“This little book contains a vast amount of information 
~ i the ae condition of the slavehoiding 
‘ as to territo asion, 
industry, wealth, education. Intelligence reli mor: 
advanceme: genera irogre: 5 The 

have costa great deal of labecious reseasch, ond A 


tainly presents. mts in fa of Freedom on every 

age. It contains just the kind of information that should 
more g known in all sections of the coun 

We thousands of 


hope there li be a public 
es.” L. 





KONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to | 














Cor. Indiana avenue and Second street | 
* engin, 
r 
AZA ARNOLD, 
Furnishes Drawin i A T E N TS 
shes gs, Specifieations Cc 
Fatents, and attends to all business oot, Proc, 
the Patent Office. Having cousiant Mecess ue 
drawings, and records, of the Office, Doe ‘0 the mode 
documents, and other information, when UTES COpieg 
long experience in the business and prom required 
is confident of giving general eatisfaction: § eemtion 
Office, 441 Sixth street, Washingto, Dc 
REFERENCEs: si 
Hon. Cc. Mason, late Commissioner of Pp 
Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, U.S. Senay | eM. 
Hon. H. B. Anthony, U. 8. Senate 
Hon. C. T. James, U.S. Senate, 
Hon John Sherman, M. ¢ 
in 6 
PASSPORTS, igi a 
AVING been frequently requested by ¢; 
tain Government passports, the guineMs 0 
cided to make this a portion of the busin ett has 
ive Dollars wi!! be the charge for proo wie 
ee & pag 


and One Doilar in addition wilj be cha 
the vise of a Foreign Minister x 
| site fee, the neces-ary Papers, Aecompa 
| rections, will be promptiy forwardea i. 
Attention is called to the 
official circular. 


if 
On reg eipt 
Panied by 4 
led by mail 
snbjoined ¢ 
Office for Patents Xitacis 


Z 
Orricr For Parents, “ 
Washingwn, D. C., April, 1859 





trou, 


© ROBBINg, 


DepaRtTMENT OF Sr 


| “eee 
Washingtoy 


ATE, 











aust lor 
Citizens of the United States yi; "» August, 1857, 
are liable to serious inconveniences fore:gn coun, 
authentic proof of their national charac Yd 0 
safeyuard is a passport from this P: oe ter. “Their t¢ 
the bearer to be a citizen of the United gee” “ett 
Persons who leave the country, ex; — 
pasapor.s. whilst abroad, fr tte tO 
sulur agents o1 the United &: ( 
ment; inasmuch as it is the f 


grant Cocuments of that char 
who are certainly known w be ¢ 
is sometimes diflicult, if not im 
proof of this fact in a foreign eo 
Certificates of citizenship or 





t OTs issued In 

authorities, or by Judicial or Manici yal fur t bY Sty 
the United States, are not recognised } the omens 
foreign Governments; and by the won ee o 


euty-third 
the act of Congress approved on w 1St} Ie 
it is made penal for such authorities ang fen 
issue such passports 











NOTICE TO TRAVELLERS 
New Arrangement, with Greatly Tinpro 
From Washington Direct to all Parts of the So 

South yp 
Southwest, via Potomac Steamers, wig Richy a 
Potomac Railroad Line. oti 
WO fasi daily lines from Was) iglon 
and Southwest Boats leave their bert) 
sireet, at 6 A.M. and 7} P.M 
The Great Southern Mail ss 
it being 44 miles shorter and 
than by any other route; 
Making certain connections to Fred 
f t Predetickshure p 
mond, and Petersbarg, Va., We iden, pi "W rt a 
N. ©, Charleston, 8. C., Aucusts, Geor ia. M 
and Mobile, Ala, Direct to New Orleans a , is 
ern Cities and ‘Towns Pies 


ved § 


for the Sow 
3, LOOT OL Sy 
conveyed over Wis ¢ 


100 miles less railroad 








Also, conneet at Richmond with the Danville « 
side, Virginia, Tennessee, and Bust Tennessee Rms 
for the Southwest, to — 
Danville, Bristal, Dalioy 
Chattanooga, Huntsville, pater 
Lynchburg, Knoxville AMinwie. 
Nashville, 


Montgomery, anid 
Por through tickets and furthe 
inquire at the Southern Tic: ‘ 
One door east of | 















S Hor 


Vania avenue, 
board the boats, foot ef Sixth sire: 
633 GEORGE FP. MATTINGLY, Teke 4 


J. BAUMGAR' EN, 
499 Seventh st., opposite Odd Fellows Hi 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 
NGRAVER AND DESIGNER IN GENE 


Ny 
E Inventor and Manufaciurer of the New Iw 


RAl 
Seal Presses, Watch-case Engraver, Wood £; a 






Music Puncher, Stencil Cuter, ¢ Opper-plate Fy 
and Lithographer, is prepared to exceute Eng 
any metal—on gold, silver, brass, copper, stex 
manier as Workmantlike us by any other Keigh shi 
in the United States, The subscriber teeis conten 
all orders intrusted to him will give perfect egustaenoy 
or no charges made. - 
eSal Presses, Official Hand and Block Seals, Wa 
case Engraver, Wood Engraver, Music Puncher, Sie 
Cutter, Copperplate Engraver, Lithographer,&e. tis 


AYER’S AGUE CURE, 













FOR THE SPERDY CURE OF 

Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Ague, Remitteni Poy 

Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodical Headache orf 

lious Headache, and Billious Pevers, indeed for 

whole claes of Discases originating in Siliary Derg 

ment, caused by the Malaria of Miasmatic Conny 

TO one remedy is louder called for by the 

ofthe American people u . sure ands 

Fever and Ague. Such we ate now enabiri 
a perfect certainty that it will eradicaic the diseases 
with assurance, founded on proot, tal no harm canar 
from its use in any quantity 

That which protects from or prevents this disorderma 
be of immense service in the communities wher 
vails Prevention is beter itinn cure, tor ihe pay 
capes the risk which he must run in violent aiteck 
this baleful distemper. ‘This “ Cure” expels the mieewe 
poison of Fever aid Ague from the s* stem, oid prew 
the development of the disease, if taken on the firsts 
proach of its premonitory symptoms. It is sot on 


best remedy ever yet die 
plaints. but also the cheapest. The large 
supply fora dollar brings it wi hin the tec 
body ; and in billious distvicis, where Fever and 
prevails, everybody should have it and 
tor cure and protection, IJtis hoped 
it within the reach of all—the poora 








vered for this cluss of ee 
‘ l 






i an 
use it freely 
s price will pag 

as the rich 





great superiority of thie remedy over any other ever di 
covered tor the speedy and ceriain cure of Intermine 
is, that it contains no Quinine or miiieral, consqeueni) 


produces no quinism or other effec 
upon the constitution. ‘Those cured by u 
healthy as if they had never had the diseas 
Fever and Ague ig not alore the eu 
miasmatic poison. A great variely 6 f 
from its irritation, among which are Neuralgia, Rheun 
tism, Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Barac 
Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, P 
Spieen, Hysterics, Pain in the 
and Derangement of the Stom: 
originating in this eause, put on 
become periodical. ‘This “ Cur 
the blood, and consequently cures 
an invaluable protection to em ls & 
elling or temporarily residing in malarious ¢ielt 
Iftaken cecasionally or daily while exposed to the ile 
tion, thet will be excreted from ihe system, and 
accumulate in sufficient: quantity to ripen inte distt 
Hence it is even more valuable for protect on th 
and few will ever suffer from rmittents, if they ava 
themselves of the proteciion this remecy 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
For all the Purposes of a Family Physic, 


are so composed that disease within the 
tion can rarely withstand or evade t 
trating properties search, nud cleanse, and 


njuricus ris Whaler 


are ie 






















afluras 


range of thers 






every portion ofthe hnman organism, correcting i* @ 
eased action, and restoring its heaithy vatalies. 4 
consequence of these properties, the invalid who lo 
down with pain or physicxl! debility is astonished 
his health or energy restored by 2 remedy at ouces 


ple and inviting. 

Not only do they cure the every-day compiaitls 
everybody, but alse many formidable and 
diseases. The agent below named is { 
gratis my American Aimanac,coni 
their cures and directions for their use int 
complaints: Costiveness, Hearthurn, Headache an 
from Disordered Stomach, Nausea, Indigestion, Panne 
Morbid Inaction of the Bowels, Flatulen.y, iass of AIM 
Jaundice, and other kindred complainis, arising HON) 
low state of the body or obstruction of i's functions. 7 
are an excellent alterative for the renovation of lhe 
and the restoration of tone ard strength to the sysiem 
bilitated by disease. i 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowel, 7 
Sold by all dealers in medicine everywhere , 










AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


COMPOUND remedy, in which we have ish 
to produce the most effectual ulierative thal eH! 
made. Itis a concentrated extract of Para Sarsay 
so combined with other substances of still greater # 





effective antidote for? 


tive power as to alfird an 1 is belie¥ 


diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure ; =f 
that such a remedy 1s waned by those Who sume 
Strumous complaints, and that one which will a 
iigh their cure must prove of immense service © 
arge class of our afflicted feilow-ciuzens 
pletely this compound wiil do it has veer proven 
periment on many of the worst cases to be found @ 
following complaints : — 
Scrofula and Scrofulous Complaints Bropuis - 
Eruptive Disegscs, Uleers, Pimples, Bloiche® 7 
Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Syphilis and Sypt mghi 
tions, Mercurial Disease, Dropsy, Neursieil og 
Douloureux, Debility, Dyspepsia ane fndi rem” 
sipelag, Rose or St. Anthony's Fire, and inders 
clase of complaints urlzing from Impurity © serolbed 
This compound will be founda great any ots Wi 
when taken in the spring, to expe! the foal hum By 
fester in the blood at that season of U 
timely expulsion of them, many ral kling 
nipped in the bud. Multitudes can by ie 
remedy, spare themselves from the phere 3 the * 
eruptions and ulcerous soree, through Whe) 
wil! strive to rid itself of corruptions, !! “ 7 bya 
this through the natura! chanuels of the ot jood 
terative medicine. Cleanse out the villalel ©, 
ever you find its impurities bursting trove vou fat 
pimples, eruptions, or sores; ¢leans« it ve ayn 
is obsiructed and sluggish in the veins, ¢ ail vou W 
ever it is foul, and your feelings W! | tell eee 
Even where no particular disorder !8 felt, P the bie 
better health. and live longer, tor ciew ne wit 
Keep the blood healthy, and ali is we! ating bee 
pabulum of life disordered, there can be WON NT a 
Sooner or later, something must £0 
machinery of ‘ife is disordereé or overtht tio 
Sarsaparilia has, and deserves much, the Fl e 
accomplishing these ends. But te 
egregiously deceived by preparation 
cause the drug alone has not all tie virtuel : 
for it, but morc because many preparation jie 9 
to be concentrated extract: of it, contain bul 
virtue of Sarsaparilia, or anything e!s¢ 
Daring late years the public have been” rg 
. Kxiract 
botiles, pretending to give a quart of re veer i 
parilla for one doilar. Most of these hav bite, it 
upon the sick, for they not only contain * what? 
Sarsaparilia, but often no curative proper has (oll 
Hence, bitter and painful disappointment rile * 
the use. of the various exiracts of Sarsepr cg 
flood the market, until the name itse'! Is ron au’ 
and has become synonymous with imposilll esd 
Still we call this compoud Sarsaparills, - 4 
supply such a remedy as shal! rescue the B 
load of obloquy which rests upon }t. 
have ground for believing it has virue® © 
resistible by the ordinary run ofthe disease oh 
to cure. In order to gecure their comp’ »jouald 
from the system, the remedy should be judi 
according to directions on the bottle 
Prepared by 


DR. J. C. AYER & C0 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Price $1 per Bottle ; Siz Bottles for $5 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


of ¢ 
hes won for itself such a renown for - omnis ent! 
variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, 'h@ ofits 
unnecessary for us to recount the evidence oe 
wherever ithas been employed. As +t gr poi 
constant use througheut this section, we « ke 
more than assure the people its quailty zolied 
the best it ever has been, and that it may 4 to de- 
do for their relief all it has ever been foun evall 
Pre by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co, Lown, 
chausetts. ld by all Druggists and deale a 
cine everywhere. 
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qgRMS OF SUBS 


ional Era is publisl 
j “~ the following terms : 
"ingle copy, on® year = - 
Three copies, one year- - 
Five copies, one yOar = = 
fen copies, one year 
gingle copy, Si months - 
ts commission, OB each yea 
cen mission oP each semi-ye 
cond in the case of Clubs. 
i Clab of five subscribers, « 
the person making it up toe co 
0 
~ 


ten, at $15, to a co) 
_ phon has been forw: 
wy be made to it, on the sam 


ee bathe 
LINGTC 
At 
My Deak: T am not going 
from any particular place, bec 
long enough anywhere to mal 
But it happened to me in t 
-ourneyings, #8 it happens to 
fnd myself in New York; f 
know that if you start from F 
straight along for an indefinite 
you will presently reach Nev 
never have been im that city e 
quainted withit. I know that 
is fashionable, and Stewart s 
shop, and the Battery isn t the 
[can't always tell which is whic 
eneral facts ; “but I have nev 
delightful familiarity which « 
ninth street and the Astor H 
where they are, and what stre 
and What cars to get into { 
which shops are the best, a 
everything and everybody, fre 
to a Raphael's Madonna. Th 
always commanded my espec 
there is anything 1 admire, it 
people, as Curtis expresses it, 
ed life dry, and the pump on 
ple who don’t feel intereste: 
people who have gone througl 
of sensations, and have the 
sciousness of having nothing 
would give almost anything | 
put I can’t. I admire, and @ 
like to look in at shop windo 
key capering to a hand orga! 



















in Ital 


vith ‘an 
Unual} 
aod 


the 


old women crouching on the | 
When I get into an omnibus 
member to get out again, and 
Boston to Cambridge three t 
membered to pull the strap at 
I wanted to be left. I like to 
lam notin ahurry, (in a carr 
like to be on foot, and have al 
knocking against me,) and se: 
silks trying to get on, and cs 
bowing through by the skin o 
trackmen shouting, and whe 
and horses pawing, and.timi 
scared—that soun’s rather 1 
isn’t. I would no” scare the 
sake of the fun; but as they 
pendently of any effort of mir 
ly as a part of the pantom 
on't see any use in being fri 
acase. I don’t expect a co 
any especial regard for my i 
but I do expect him to have 
own reputation a3 a coachn 
pocket, both of which deman 
not upset his coach and inju 
unless circumstances absolut 
take it for granted, also, that 
his business a great deal bette 
as he doesn’t fret about my 1 
the Bra, I won’t fret about 
through a crowd. [ also | 
through streets, to count th 
see how many storics the sho 
to talk with news-boys, and | 
the little beggar-yirls, aud with 
ofthe-way people. it seems 
world, I am always 
¢nge.of, milliners and dress-m 
an op fore I go in, it 
form of the 
; and melts away a 
Fi htest. objection. 
ing in their art perfectly inc 
me. 1 ean understand how a | 
or @ sewing-machine can be | 
could make one myself, if I 
it, and had the proper tools. 
machine cuts out your work 
= it together, one engine j 
ut a milliner must have 
She must conceive an idea 
separately, and then, from a 
and straw, and lace, and fl 
evoke the perfect bonnet, eve 
and every one adapted to the 
10n, and character, of every 5 
and this for months and ye 
What power does this argu 
williner | 
Well, you see J am necesss 
admiration, and find it extre 
“sume, still more to maintaii 
lime indifference to mundane 
facinates me in others. Conse 
with tears of mortification, tl 
New York, I tire out succes 
tendaats with my indomitable 
Seeing, and cover them with | 
mistakable display of country 
had heard a great deal of 
Magic, ‘The Academy of M 
dire, I never went to cithe 
life, and I don't quite underst 
tween them ; only, in the th 
“word here and there, and in 
Usic you don’t; and in th 
rum played only a little whil 
te Academy of Music it wa4 
ume; but there is a great di 
‘em, if you cay only find it o 
itself Wasa marvel of white pai 
and gilding, with semi-circula 
Seats, and astonishing little Ci 
clothes on, stuck into every 1 
aud three or four rows of 
htest of gas ; and there w 
womex who thought they Ic 
did; and a great many more 
idn’t; and some w 
s@e wore anything but bor 
their Ine. and many America 
pi \ps, and occasionally 
ot re kid gloves on thei 
here and there, and see 
ine themselves agreeal 
. Y did, I don’t know; and 
vey down by the stage whiske 
© big dram struck up, and 
t ere was a wood, and 
inne earched nto it, and no 
€ up to their knees, ¢ 
frocks came down, and not at 
company, and everythir 
tan, and they did not sa 
Seng it, and they flouris 
drome eat Off, and a couple of 
im some outlandish c 
to be in great distres 
arm like a sledge-h 
4 picking her up when 
. 0 @asy matter, for she 
fainting and lopping all the ti 
® magpie in all the inte 
Came, and the sledge- 
the collapser bounced in 
the man bounced into he 
unced and bounced 
Pith balls in electric ex 
and Was over; and then th 
be Women came_on, and one 
® prince, and he wore w 


tie @ great deal too sh 
Cong , and a light-blue 
Yoke Sught to have been, th 


Wanted Bat eown with the ski 


dig to marry the fainting 


hot want to marry him, an 
matted father, or duit, or 80 
» and she said she wo 
they wally, and he yelled, and 
ever all yelled, and she fain 
the Tg they got into a te 
Whether Yorkers would say, a 
there” “hey ever got out of i 
On the whole, I don't think 
and shall devote the 
~ aie to knitting blue 
with seams and a 





